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“'This is a sketch of the history 
of Union Church from the earliest 
times to the present. It is based 
chiefly upon the official records of 
the church, such as, the minutes of 
the official boards and the minutes 
of annual and special meetings. 


“The Story is told in an interest- 
ing manner. The language is crisp 
and accurate. The whole account 
will revive many delightful memo- 
ries among people associated with 
the church. 


“Possibly more important, the 
Story contains such a wealth of 
names and dates, that it will serve 
as a valuable book of reference for 
Union’s history. We _ constantly 
wish to know when this or that 
event happened, or who was re- 
sponsible for this notable occurrence 
or was a leader in that movement. 
The Story supplies a vast amount 
of information of this kind.” 


— Ropert ComMIN 
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PREFACE 


HEN we first considered writing “The Story of Union 

V\ Congregational Church,” we could not fully appreciate 

what a fascinating task it would prove to be. The in- 
credible mass of records, which had to be studied and annotated be- 
fore the actual writing, presented a formidable challenge, but the 
work soon became a labor of love. 

In writing the story, we have relied principally on the official rec- 
ords of the church. If we have omitted facts which should have been 
included, it has not been intentional. We have endeavored to faith- 
fully interpret the records, and have made a special effort to include 
names wherever possible. 

Publication costs have imposed a limit on the length of the book, 
making it impossible to include more material about the various 
organizations of the church, each of which has a history of its own. 

We express our thanks to Dr. A. J. MacKenzie and the Board 
of Trustees for their enthusiastic codperation; to Mr. Robert Comin, 
who read the manuscript, for his constructive criticism and sugges- 
tions; to Mr. Helwig Schier for his suggestions; to Mr. Joseph R. 
Reynolds, who helped us in locating many of the church records; 
to Mr. John E. Knetzer, Sr., who clarified the legal aspects of the 
incorporation; and to Mrs. Christian J. Brockmann for her excel- 
lent work in typing the manuscript. 

THE AUTHORS. 


January 1, 1947. 
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Historical Perspectives 


s CONGREGATIONALIsTs we can be infinitely proud of the 
guiding principles of our faith and church organization. In 
these days, when the virtues of democracy stand out in 

striking contrast to the tyranny and oppression of other forms of 
government having their roots in dictatorship and the subjugation of 
the individual, we can derive great satisfaction from the fact that 
Congregationalism 1s religious democracy in action. Quoting from 
our own church constitution: 

“The government of this church is vested in its members, who 
exercise the right of control in all its affairs, subject in legal matters 
to the Articles of Incorporation granted it by the State of New 
YOLKS, 

This democratic concept and the belief in access to God through 
the sole mediation of Christ have been distinguishing features of our 





denomination. 

To acquire a comprehensive picture of Congregationalism as a 
religious denomination, we must trace its development from the 
early years of the Protestant Reformation. 

Martin Luther (1483-1546), an Augustinian monk, initiated one 
of the greatest movements in history when he posted his 95 theses 
on the door of the Wittenberg Cathedral, on October 31, 1517. 

| By the beginning of the sixteenth century, the sale of indulgences, 
| granting forgiveness of sins, had become an established expedient for 
| increasing the papal revenues. Luther’s denunciations of this practice, 
| contained in his 95 theses, marked the beginning of the Protestant 
| Reformation. | 

Continuing our exploration of historical background, we discover 
ehatz. 

“ Congregationalism proper, as a theory of the organized Chris- 
tian life contemplated in the New ‘Testament, emerges at the Ref- 

ormation, with its wide recovery of such aspects of evangelic 


Encyclopedia Britannica, Vol. 6, p. 246, University of Chicago, 1943. 
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experience as acceptance with God and constant access to Him 
through the sole mediation of Christ. ‘The practical corollary of this, 
‘the Priesthood of Believers,’ though grasped by Luther and con- 
tinental reformers generally, was not fully carried out by them in 
church organization. This was due partly to a sense that only here 
and there was there a body of believers ripe for the congregational 
form of church fellowship, which Luther himself regarded as the 
New ‘Testament ideal.” 

Apparently, some time around 1567 or 1568 groups began to or- 
ganize. The history of Congregationalism in the United States, 
which is of particular interest to us, 1s intimately associated with the 
development of the Protestant Reformation in England. It was 
here that a group known as Puritans came into prominence, with the 
avowed purpose of purifying the Anglican Church which had be- 
come established in England after Henry VIII (1491-1547) had 
thrown off the papal authority. 

A more aggressive wing, insisting on separation, under the leader- 
ship of Robert Browne (1550- 1633), came to be known as Sepa- 
ratists or Brownists, both of ae designations they strongly disliked. 

In the early part of the Seventeenth century, a group of these 
people assembled at Scrooby, England, under the leadership of John 
Robinson, William Brewster and Richard Clyfton. They decided 
to seek refuge in Holland, and arrived at Leyden in 1608, where 
they established the first permanent Congregational Church. 

The rest of the story is quite familiar. Feeling that they were 
losing their identity in Holland, they decided to journey to the new 
world. They returned to England, and left shortly thereafter, on 
September 6, 1620, setting sail from Plymouth in a tiny craft called 
the May flower. 

After braving the rigors of the long and arduous journey, they 
sighted land off Cape Cod, but did not disembark immediately. After 
some cruising and exploring around Cape Cod Bay, they landed at 
Plymouth Rock, on December 21, 1620. It had been their original 
intention to land at New York, but they had deviated from their 
course. 

It is variously recorded that there were 101, 102 or 103 men, 
women and children in the group. The exact number is of little 
consequence. What is extremely significant is that the 41 adult men 
of the party drew up in the cabin of their ship, before they landed, 
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the first instrument for self-government in the history of America. 
This was, of course, the famous “ Mayflower Compact.” It should 
be noted that the Pilgrims assumed a position of great influence in 
the subsequent development of New England. 

Nine years after the arrival of the Pilgrims the influx of Puritans 
began. ‘They settled in the neighboring regions. At first they had 
no intention of separating from the Church of England, but they 
soon became convinced of the truth of the guiding principles of the 
Pilgrims. As a result they too organized Congregational Churches. 

Historians are frequently critical of the relationship which existed 
between church and state in New England. To a certain extent 
much of this criticism can be justified. Dr. Luther A. Weigle, Dean 
of the Yale University Divinity School, says: , 

“From the standpoint of the State, the situation in Massachusetts 
was undemocratic. From 1631 to 1664 only church members were 
granted the right to vote as freemen; and such persons only were 
admitted to church membership as could give satisfactory evidence 
of regeneration. No other than Congregational Churches were per- 
mitted, and the ministers of these churches were supported by public 
taxation.” 

Although this situation was contrary to the concept of complete 
separation of church and state, we are told that the Congregational 
Churches were never “ established ” in the same sense as was the 
Church of England, for example. A close association of church and 
state was characteristic of all the New England Colonies except 
Rhode Island. 

Critics may well consider these words of Dr. Weigle: ° 

“ An easier age judges the Puritans intolerant because they would 
not grant to others the same freedom of worship which they came 
to America to enjoy. The epithet is hardly fair, for it connotes a 
certain perversity of temper of which they cannot justly be accused. 
Theirs was the intolerance bred of intense conviction and of fear 
lest their own freedom be taken from them.” 

An activity of the Congregational Church of which we can be 
justly proud, and which we should not fail to mention, has been the 
dissemination of knowledge through the establishment of schools and 


2 Weigle, Luther A.— “ The Pageant of America,’ Vol. 10, p. 43. Copy- 
right Yale University Press. 


$ Weigle, Luther A.— Ibid., p. 34. 
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institutions of higher learning. One of the first things the Pilgrims 
did was to establish a public school system. Congregationalists were 
also instrumental in founding Harvard, the first American college, 
Yale, and other institutions on the collegiate level. ‘Their aim was 
to guarantee an educated ministry and an intelligent church mem- 
bership. 

In this connection it is interesting to point out the following quo- 
tation from a pamphlet published in London, in the year 1643, 
entitled “ New England’s First Fruits.” It told why “ Harvard 
Colledge ” had been founded (in 1636), in the following words: * 

“After God had carried us safe to New England, and wee had 
builded our houses, provided necessaries for our liveli-hood, rear’d 
convenient places for God’s worship, and setled the Civill Govern- 
ment: One of the next things we longed for, and looked after was 
to advance Learning, and to perpetuate it to Posterity, dreading to 
leave an illiterate Ministery to the Churches when our present Min- 
isters shall lie in the Dust.” 

Another point of historical interest in Congregational history 1s 
the separation of a group opposed to the Calvinistic theology which 
was the basis of the beliefs of Congregationalists and some other 
religious sects at a time when rigid discipline was the order of the 
day in religious matters. This group came to be known as Unitarians, 
and they separated from the Congregational Church in the first 
decade of the nineteenth century. About the same time (1804) the 
Christian Church came into being, when a group withdrew from 
the Presbyterian Church. Since 1931 the Christian Church has been 
affliated with the Congregational Church. 

Briefly, this is the historical background of Congregationalism. 
As to organization, the various Congregational and Christian 
Churches operate with the aid of associations, state conferences, and 
national organizations, functioning under the General Council of 
Congregational and Christian Churches. It should be observed, 
however, that the autonomy of the local church is preserved. For 
example the General Council states ° that it is “a voluntary organ- 
ization of the churches for the purpose of conference regarding their 
common interests.” 


*Old South Leaflets, Vol. 3, p. 1. Boston, 18096. 


* Handbook, Congregational and Christian Churches, p. 38. The Pilgrim 
Press, Boston, 1930. 
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It could be argued that this decentralization of control may work 
to a disadvantage when the church is “ competing ” with a more cen- 
tralized type of church government. Nevertheless, we feel that the 
Congregational form of fellowship has much in its favor since, in 
fact, it nourishes the democratic ideal. It should be understood that, 
although each Congregational or Christian Church, in accordance 
with traditional polity, is an autonomous body, mutual counsel 1s 
sought on certain occasions. “The General Council suggests as a 
by-law for churches of the denomination the following: s 

“While this church is amenable to no ecclesiastic judicatory, it 
accepts the obligations of mutual counsel, comity and codperation in- 
volved in the free fellowship of the Congregational and Christian 
Churches, and pledges itself to share their common aims and work.” 

The calling of an “ ecclesiastical council” of sister churches to ap- 
prove the action of establishing a new church, or to approve the 
dissolution of a pastoral relationship, are examples of the practical 
application of this principle. It is customary also to call an “ ecclesi- 
astical council” to formally install a new minister. 

Regarding the doctrinal position of our denomination, Congre- 
gationalists do not have an official creed, placing “* more emphasis 
upon their covenant with God and with one another.” As a typical 
statement of doctrine consistent with principles of Congregationalism, 
we refer you to Article IV of the Constitution of Union Congrega- 
tional Church. 7 

The religious views of modern Congregationalism can be termed 
liberal, in striking contrast with the rigorous tenets of Calvinism, 
which were associated with an earlier period. “Today emphasis 1s 
placed on “the freedom of the individual conscience and of the in- 


terpretation of religious truth.’ 


® Burton, Charles E.—‘“ Manual of the Congregational and Christian 
Churches,” p. 75. Congregational Publishing Society, 1936, Boston. 
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The Richmond Hill Christian Association 


HE story of Union Congregational Church has its beginning 

in the days when Richmond Hill was a peaceful country vil- 

lage, over sixty years before the advent of the “‘ atomic age.” 
The records tell us that “on the evening of Monday, September 29, 
1884, a few ladies and gentlemen met at the house of Mr. Amos 
Aller to consider the advisability of providing Richmond Hill with 
some kind of religious services, together with a Sunday School which 
might be, as near as possible, non-sectarian in character. It had long 
been felt to be the one thing needful in this otherwise charming 
place.” 

There was some concern that the Episcopal Church, which al- 
ready existed in Richmond Hill, would be offended at the formation 
of a rival institution. However, this expression of solicitude did not 
act as an effective deterrent. The group proceeded to carry out its 
plans, and made arrangements to rent a suitable meeting room. 

A group of the men agreed to assume responsibility for paying the 
rent up to May 1, 1886. One of the men was Mr. Frederick W. 
Dow, who was destined to figure prominently in the work of the 
Association and, later, in the activities of Union Congregational 
Church. Mr. Dow was the husband of Mrs. Eleanor Dow, who 
is the oldest living member of our church, at least in years of mem- 
bership. 

According to a circular printed in 1884, inaugural services were 
held on Wednesday evening, October 29, 1884, at 8:00 P.M., in 
the recently acquired “ Association Hall,’ which was actually a loft 
over a store on the northwest corner of Myrtle and Hillside Avenues. 
The building in question was demolished many years ago. In out- 
lining the work of the new organization, the circular stated: 

“This Association being non-sectarian in character, all are cor- 
dially invited to attend. Arrangements will be made for Religious 
Services, Sunday School and Social Entertainments. 

“It is hoped that all who desire the advancement of Christ’s King- 
dom in our midst will lend their aid to this work.” 
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As the Richmond Hill Christian Association took its first faltering 
steps, it had the good fortune to secure the services of the Rev. 
Thomas Kimber, a retired minister of the Society of Friends, who had 
moved to Clarenceville (adjoining Richmond Hill) in 1879. Mr. 
Kimber preached to the congregation without compensation, until 
failing health forced him to stop. The career of Mr. Kimber was 
rather unusual. He was born in Philadelphia, and was, for twenty-one 
years, president of the Wilhamsport and Elmira Railroad. He gave 
up his position as a railroad president to take up the calling of a 
minister of the gospel among the Friends (Quakers). We are told 
that “he was a man of fine literary attainments,” and that “ he 
was instrumental in the conversion of many souls.” 

‘The members of the Association were not satisfied for long with 
their humble quarters. In the minutes of October 19, 1885, the 
secretary reported that a new hall was in the process of construction. 
The site was not far removed, being, in fact, the second lot on the 
southwest corner of Myrtle and Hillside Avenues. The building 
was being constructed as a public hall, but the members of the 
Association were convinced of the feasibility of purchasing the new 
edifice. 

On March 1, 1886, Mr. Aller, chairman of the Building Com- 
mittee, gave his report relative to the terms on which the owner, 
Mr. Man, proposed to sell to the Association the property known 
as the “ new hall.” The lot, according to the figures, was 55 x 100 
feet, and the building 30 x 50 feet. The building, it was stipulated, 
was to be furnished with seats, lights, pulpit furniture, etc. “The 
price was to be $5,000, with a cash payment of not less than $500. 

‘The report was adopted, as well as the recommendation to pur- 
chase the property. The secretary was instructed to call a meeting 
for the purpose of acting on the incorporation of the Association. 
At the same time a committee was appointed to solicit subscriptions, 
in order to raise the required $500. Actually $1,000 was raised, 
leaving a mortgage of $4,000. ‘The records state that: 

“The purchase money was made up of local contributions, do- 
nations from the Sunday School of Plymouth Church and various 
individuals of that church membership, also the proceeds of a lecture 
by the Rev. Henry Ward Beecher, given in the town hall of Ja- 
maica. In fact so intimate were the relations with Plymouth Church, 
that the organization was known as a Plymouth Baby! ” 
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At a subsequent meeting, held on March 15, 1886, it was voted 
unanimously to organize as a religious corporation, pursuant to Sec- 
tion 3 of Chapter 60 of the Laws of 1813, as amended by Chapter 
656 of the Laws of 1867, and to be known as the Richmond Hill 
Christian Association. In accordance with the aforementioned stat- 
ute, a notice of a meeting to be held on March 31, 1886, was read 
on two successive Sundays from the pulpit. The purpose of the 
meeting was to elect five persons to serve as trustees for the Associ- 
ation when incorporated. 

On April 1, 1886, the inspectors of election, Mr. Walter P. 
Long and Mr. Frederick W. Dow, certified that, at the March 
31st meeting, Mr. Amos Aller, Mr. George L. Crane, Mr. Walter 
P. Long, Mr. George T. Mulford and Mr. Henry Willett “ were 
duly chosen as such trustees, to the intent that they and their suc- 
cessors shall forever be a body corporate by the name of the Rich- 
mond Hill Christian Association, with the powers conferred, and 
subject to the duties and regulations prescribed by the statute as 
aforesaid, which are lawful and usual in like cases.” 

The certificate describing the proceedings was duly notarized and 
sealed on April 10, 1886. On April 12, 1886, the certificate was 
filed with the proper authorities, as provided by law, thus consum- 
mating the process of incorporation. 

Meanwhile, we should observe, the “‘ new hall”? was in limited 
use, although Mr. Aller of the Building Committee reported, as 
late as April gth, that the building was still in an “ unfinished con- 
dition.” ‘The roof leaked slightly. “The exterior was as yet unpainted, 
etc. On October 28th the Association moved into its new abode. 

On October 6, 1886, the subject of organizing a church to sup- 
plant the Richmond Hill Christian Association was informally dis- 
cussed, with the result that Mr. Dow introduced, at the quarterly 
meeting on October 12th, the following resolution: 

‘Resolved, that it is the sense of this meeting that it is desirable 
that the Richmond Hill Christian Association Boalt reorganize as a 
Congregational Church under the conditions specified = the Con- 
eregational Home Missionary Society and the Congregational 
Union.” 

The resolution was unanimously adopted. 


On November 26, 1886, a meeting was held for the purpose of 


considering articles defining ecclesiastical principles, membership 
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ordinances, etc. On motion it was resolved to have printed not less 
than 300 copies of a manual, the same to contain the Constitution, 
Statement of Faith, Covenant, and Rules of the Church, together 
with a history of the Association since its inception, to the date of 
its organization into a Congregational Church. 

On November 30, 1886, another meeting was held to adopt the 
rules for governing the new church. This was also the last meeting of 
the Association as such. After permanent adjournment of this or- 
ganization, officially winding up its affairs, a meeting of the new 
church was called, and it followed immediately. What appeared to 
be a mere shift of scenes was actually a formal transition from one 
organization to another. 

_ From a document in the church records, we learn that the fol- 
lowing resolutions were adopted: 

‘ Resolved, that, in view of the action taken by this Association 
at its last business meeting (October 12th) unanimously approving 
the proposition to change this present organization into a Congre- 
gational Church, such change should be now consummated. 

“Resolved, that the name of said new organization shall be the 
Union Congregational Church and Society of Richmond Hill, Long 
Island. 

“Resolved, that the notification of such change of name shall 
be filed with the proper authorities as provided for by the Laws of 
the State of New York covering such matters, and that the present 
officers of the Richmond Hill Christian Association shall continue 
to serve in their respective capacities.” 

In accordance with the resolutions adopted, a petition executed 
by the Board of ‘Trustees, and dated January 3, 1887, requested 
that the name of the Richmond Hill Christian Association be super- 
seded by the name Union Congregational Church and Society of 
Richmond Hill, Long Island. On January 4th, the County Court 
in Long Island City authorized the change, to take effect February 
10, 1887. A copy of the court order was published in the “ Long 
Island Daily Farmer” on January 13, 1887. The necessary docu- 
ments were duly filed and recorded in the office of the Clerk of 
the County of Queens, on January 19, 1887, thus completing the 
legal phases of the transition to the Union Congregational Church 
and Society of Richmond Hill, Long Island. 

The terms “Church” and “Society”? have no doubt puzzled 
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many of our members. At the present time there is no differentiation 
between the two, but, up until the time the distinction was abolished 
(1914), there were definite lines of demarcation. 

The basis of union between the “Church ” and “ Society,” as 
originally conceived, rested on the following points: 

1. The Society held the property, received the income, and 
made all pecuniary engagements, appropriations and payments. 

2. In calling a pastor, the Church and Society acted as con- 
current bodies, a majority of each being necessary to constitute a 
call; the Church nominating, and the Society confirming or reject- 
ing the nomination. 

3. The Church made provision for the supply of the pulpit when 
there was no settled pastor, made the necessary arrangements for 
singing, and was responsible, in general, for the orderly celebration 
of religious worship. It was the responsibility of the Society to 
liquidate all reasonable expenses thereby incurred. 

Mr. Comin has pointed out another distinction which existed prior 
to 1914. A person was formally admitted to membership in the 
Church by letter or on confession (profession) of faith, while any 
person who attended church regularly and contributed to its sup- 
port was considered a member of the Society. Thus it was possible 
for a person to be a member of the Society, but not necessarily a 
member of the Church. 

This explanation should clarify any questions as to the origin of 
the terms ‘ Church” and “ Society.” It should be noted that the 
corporate name of our church is still “the Union Congregational 
Church and Society of Richmond Hill, Long Island,” although the 


more common name is ‘* Union Congregational Church.” 
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The Early Years of 
~ Union Congregational Church 


Tue CHURCH WITHOUT A LEADER 


O’ December 14, 1886, an ecclesiastical council gave formal 


recognition to the new church, thus officially launching it 

on a career of distinguished Christian service in the Congre- 
gational fellowship. Although the Richmond Hill Christian Asso- 
ciation was now, in fact, a thing of the past, the name “Union 
Congregational Church and Society of Richmond Hill, Long Island,” 
did not become effective until February 10, 1887. ‘his was essen- 
tially a matter of legal mechanics. 

After the prayer meeting, on December 30, 1886, a group of 
17 people signified their desire to unite with the new organization. 
These were the first candidates for membership in Union Congre- 
gational Church. The examination was conducted by the Rev. Walter 
P. Long, a retired Presbyterian clergyman. At the first Communion 
Service of the new church, celebrated on Sunday morning, January 
2, 1887, with the Rev. John P. Kreshting of New Germantown, 
Pennsylvania, officiating, assisted by the Rev. Mr. Long, the persons 
who had been examined were duly admitted to membership. 


The following named persons presented letters: 


Mr. George L. Crane 

. Mrs. Helen M. Crane 
. Mr. Amos Aller 

. Mrs. Katie M. Aller 

. Mrs. Clarissa Van Ingen 
. Mr. Jacob A. Riis 

. Mrs. Elizabeth D. Riis 

. Mr. John A. Smith 

. Mrs. Amelia A. Smith 

. Mr. Elias M. Stone 
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. Mrs. Ella M. Stone 
. Mrs. Selma Seib 
. Mr. Erich Daecke 
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The following were admitted on “ profession of faith ”’: 


1. Mr. W. Warren 

2. Mrs. Georgie L. Warren 
3. Miss Amy H. Warren 

4. Miss Amelia D. Sutton 


There is an interesting note in the records, relative to this first 
Communion Service, viz: 

‘We were indebted to the Presbyterian Church of Jamaica for 
their Christian courtesy in allowing the use of their service, which, 
according to the inscription on the pieces, .was first used in the 
year 1746.” 

It will be noted that the name of Jacob Riis appears in the list of 
charter members. ‘Those of the present generation will, no doubt, 
associate the name with the municipal bathing beach in the Rock- 
aways, known as Riis Park. Jacob Riis was famous in his day as a 
New York police reporter, author and social reformer. With a 
crusader’s zeal, he fought in behalf of the poor and underprivileged, 
and his efforts bore fruit, in the form of slum clearance, regulation 
of the tenements, and the establishment of parks in the slum areas. 

On January 4, 1887, the first annual meeting of the Society 
was held. The clerk pro tem, Mr. George L. Crane, expressed the 
opinion that, since the last annual report, the two most important 
events that will probably ever occur in the history of the church had 
taken place. He referred, of course, to the occupancy of the new 
building on April 28, 1886, and the formation of the church which 
was ratified by the ecclesiastical council on December 14, 1886. 


The Sunday and Thursday services had been maintained without 
interruption, with an average attendance of 61 on Sundays and 26 
on Thursdays. The necessity of having a different pastor every Sun- 
day was regarded as a handicap, and it was felt that a regular pastor 
should be secured as soon as possible. 

The Sunday School, which was under the direction of Mr. Long, 
had a membership of 70, with an average attendance of about 50. 
The excursion to Bayside, during the month of June, was hailed as 
a great success. It was also noted that the Young People’s Asso- 
ciation had given several popular entertainments during the year, 
among which were the “ Gypsy Encampment,” the “ Japanese ‘T’ea 
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Party,” and “ Mrs. Jarley’s Wax Works.” ‘There were favorable 
comments on the Christmas entertainment and the ‘ 
bles” of the Young People’s Association. 

The minutes of the first annual meeting contain this rather ex- 
cellent commentary by Mr. Crane: 

“We find ourselves on the threshold of another year with every 
reason for encouragement. While our progress has been phenome- 
nal in many respects, if we stop a moment to reflect we must see 
that all feelings of pride and vanity in religious work should be 
carefully guarded against lest we fall into the dangerous habit of 
ignoring God’s power and indulging in self-glorification, for you all 
know that without His blessing and approval such a work would be 
a hollow sham. 

“Therefore, I warn you that you will make a fatal mistake if you 
do not keep in mind that neither this church nor any other church of 
Christ can succeed unless there is brought to bear upon it a simple, 
earnest, humble, prayerful disposition, and, when such a disposition 
is genuine, it will be an easy matter for us to willingly put aside our 
prejudices and preferences in non-essentials, remembering that * Paul 
may plant and Apollos may water, but it is God that giveth the 
increase.” . 

‘““’This is not intended for a sermon nor a lecture, but it is the 
earnest, sincere view of one who feels in common with all of you 
a deep and abiding interest in the true success of this church, and I 
beg of you to remember that what we need to foster in our hearts 
is a spirit of earnestness, humility, charity, self-sacrifice — in short, 
the spirit of the Master.” 

During the year, the Board of ‘Trustees had engaged in some 
heavy financial transactions. A stove was ordered to be purchased 
for the sexton, at a cost of $2.50, and a bill for 75 cents for stove 
pipe bought by the sexton was presented and “ ordered to take the 
prescribed course.” “The sexton was also authorized to secure a 
purchaser for the lamps formerly used by the Richmond Hill Chris- 
tian Association in its old meeting rooms, at a price not less than 
50 cents per lamp. 

Thus we see, by a perusal of the records, that the new church was 
already a working organization, although it was without the services 


monthly socia- 


of a regular minister. This deficiency, however, was to be taken 
care of in the near future. 
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Tue REVEREND WILLIAM CarRUTHERS, 1887-89 


On Wednesday evening, March 2, 1887, at 8:00 P.M., a special 
meeting of the church was called for the purpose of considering a 
candidate for the pastorate. “The Rev. William Carruthers, recently 
and for several years pastor of a Congregational Church at Fair- 
haven, Mass., was chosen as the first minister of Union Congrega- 
tional Church. The Society ratified the action unanimously, and 
fixed the pastor’s salary at $1,200 per annum. On March 13, 1887, 
the Rey. Mr. Carruthers officiated at the Communion of the Lord’s 
Supper. | 

During the course of the year, some financial difficulties were en- 
countered. An emergency arose because of the inability of the Home 
Missionary Society to make its expected contribution to the church. 
The trustees decided to raise money by obtaining loans from friends. 

Another problem was of a social nature. A copy of a letter 
sent to a man guilty of some infraction of the rules of good be- 
havior appears in the records. We quote: 


Dear Sir: 


Inasmuch as your conduct during last Sunday’s evening service at the 
Union Congregational Church was grossly offensive to the members and 
congregation who were present at the time, the Board of Trustees have 
resolved to notify you to absent yourself entirely from any of the services 
in that building. 


A strict compliance with this on your part will prevent other measures 


being used to effect the result desired. 


(Signed) Trustees. 


The object of the foregoing admonition, we are happy to say, 
was not a member of the church. However, it is of interest to ob- 
serve that the rules of the church included a somewhat elaborate 
process of discipline for members. The following order of proced- 
ure was prescribed: 

1. Complaint made in writing either to the Examining Com- 
mittee or to the whole church. 

2. Investigation of facts. 

3. Hearing for the accused. 

Final censure could be inflicted only by the church and by the 
concurrence of two-thirds of all present and voting. ‘The censures, 
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each commensurate with the magnitude of the infraction, were as 
follows: 


1. Private reproof. 
2. Public admonition. 
3. Suspension. 
4. Excommunication. (In this case it was required to give 
notice thereof from the pulpit on the Sabbath.) 


The present constitution of Union Congregational Church pre- 
scribes no such strict order of procedure in such cases. Article V, 
Section 4 (d) states: 

“Any member whose conduct reflects discredit upon the church 
may be excluded from membership by action of the Board of Dea- 
cons after reasonable effort has been made to reclaim the offender 
and opportunity for defense has been given.” 

By November, 1887, “ after considerable tribulation,’ 
pipe was finally connected complete in the cellar of the church. On 


> the water 


the brighter side, it was reported that the proceeds of a lecture 
given by Deacon Jacob Riis amounted to $27. There are several 
references to lectures by Jacob Riis in the early years. 

In March, 1888, it was reported that the church was entered by 
burglars, and that a number of library books and the piano cover 
were stolen. About the same time a letter from the church treas- 
urer to the Board of Trustees stated that the church was hard- 
pressed for funds to meet current obligations. This was neither the 
first time nor the last that the church was plagued by financial 
worries. This is a common affliction among institutions depending 
upon voluntary contributions for their support. 

Precisely one year after the Rev. Mr. William Carruthers came 
to Union Congregational Church, New York City was in the 
throes of a great blizzard. Among the church records are newspaper 
clippings, yellow with age, dated March 13, 1888, describing the 
phenomenon. One correspondent, in a state of incredible ecstasy, 
called it “a furious blinding gale that made exposure to it an 


exquisite torture.” He continued with these inspired words: 


“The forcible if not elegant vocabulary of pugilism supplies the 
phrases which will, perhaps, best reveal to the popular imagination 
the effect of the storm that visited New York yesterday. New York 
was simply ‘ knocked out,’ ‘ paralyzed’ and reduced to a condition 
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of suspended animation. . . The city was left to run itself; chaos 
reigned, and the proud boastful metropolis was reduced to the con- 
dition of a primitive settlement.” 

According to the church records: “ During the latter part of 
June, 1888, the necessity of finding some work in the church for 
the young people of the congregation forced itself upon the minds 
of several of the members of the church. Mr. F. W. Dow was one 
of the foremost in this movement, and at his suggestion a young 
people’s society for active work in the church was organized under 
the title of the Young People’s Society of Christian Endeavor of 
the Union Congregational Church. Its object was to promote an 
earnest Christian life among its members, to increase their mutual 
acquaintance, and to make them more useful in the service of God.” 

This was the beginning of the youth organizations which have 
been such a vital part of Union Congregational Church. ‘Today, 
these groups are known as the Young People’s Society and the Chris- 
tian Youth Society, the latter for boys and girls under eighteen. 

Outside of their regular weekly activities, the young people’s 
groups sponsor such traditional activities as the Easter Breakfast, the 
annual Sunset Service on Long Island, and the Christmas Eve Carol- 
ing for shut-ins. Another major field of interest for young people 
is the Blair Conference, held each summer at Blair Academy, Blairs- 
town, New Jersey. Union is always well represented at Blair. 

During the 1930’s, Mr. and Mrs. Arthur T. Calvert, now ac- 
tive in the Congregational Church of Manhasset, Long Island, made 
an outstanding contribution as the advisers of the Young People’s 
Society. At the present time, Mr. and Mrs. Kenneth Soper are 
sponsors of the Senior Group, while the C. Y. S. is sponsored by 
Mr. and Mrs. John Knetzer, Jr. 

On April 30, 1889, the church helped to celebrate an event of 
national significance, the one hundredth anniversary of the inaugu- 
ration of George Washington as first President of the United States. 
The program consisted of the reading of President Benjamin Har- 
rison’s proclamation, the singing of “‘ America,” a prayer, and an 
address by the guest preacher, the Rev. Mr. Bosworth. The church 
was tastefully decorated by the ladies and gentlemen, with flags and 
bunting, and pictures of Washington and Harrison. All of this should 
be of interest to us when we recall that the World’s Fair of 1939 
commemorated the sesquicentennial of the same event. 
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Effective May 1, 1889, the Rev. Mr. William Carruthers severed 
his connection with Union Congregational Church. He and his wife 
were subsequently granted letters of dismission and recommendation 
to the Second Congregational Church of Holyoke, Massachusetts. 
Once again the church was without a minister. 

In the interim the activities of the church continued. The Sunday 
School held its annual picnic at Harbor Hill, near Roslyn, L. I., on 
Wednesday, July 10, 1889. The trip was made by a special car 
which was attached to the 9:21 train. We are told that “the day 
presented a threatening appearance but proved to be a perfect picnic 
day — cloudy though not rainy.” 

A newspaper clipping, dated July 16, 1889, tells how Union 
played the perfect host to some seventy young ladies and gentlemen 
from the Rev. S. Giffard Nelson’s Church, Trinity Baptist, of 
Brooklyn. It seems that the group had transportation problems, but, 
after some delay, got on board special cars made available by the 
“Electric Railroad.” ‘The writer’s opinion of the railroad was un- 
flattering, to say the least. We quote: 

“ Owing to the disgraceful condition of the road (which a new 
company is soon to put in repair), it took them almost two hours to 
go the four miles from Alabama Avenue to Richmond Hill. But, 
with the aid of a drum and fife corps and the excellent voices of 
some members of the company who beguiled the time with singing, 
good humor.” 

The group was met, on arrival in Richmond Hill, by Mr. Fred- 
erick Dow and a delegation of the Young People’s Society of Chris- 
tian Endeavor, and a good time was enjoyed by all. 

Although Mr. Dow had been active in the work of the Associ- 
ation and the church for several years, it was not until March 12, 
1890, that both he and Mrs. Dow presented themselves before the 
Examining Committee. Subsequently they were admitted to church 
membership, on Sunday, March 16, 1890, previous to the Com- 
munion of the Lord’s Supper. 

As we have previously stated, Mrs. Dow is the earliest living mem- 


everyone maintained the utmost 


ber on the active roll of Union Congregational Church. However, 
there are others who have the distinction of being ** oldtimers.”’ As 


a matter of fact, there are six on the active list, in addition to Mrs. 
Dow, who joined the church fifty or more years ago. Their names 
and the dates of admission are as follows: Miss Gertrude C. Reis 
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(Sept. 7, 1890), Mrs. John T. Haugaard (March 1, 1894), Miss 
Mary E. Johnson (May 5, 1895), Mr. Walter T. Edgerton (Noy. 
1, 1896) and Dr. and Mrs. Frederic W. Mar (July 4, 1897). 

Others who joined prior to the turn of the century are: Mr. John 
M. Huiell (May 7, 1899) and Mrs. Charles ‘I’. Brace (July 2, 
1899). Mr. and Mrs. Otto D. Spahr first joined Union on March 
16, 1899, but left in 1923, when they moved to Ridgewood, N. J. 
Returning to Richmond Hill in 1933, they rejoined the church. 
During the first year of the twentieth century, Mr. and Mrs. f. 
Frank Birdsell became members (Nov. 10, 1901). Mr. Birdsell 
has served for many years in various church offices. He has been 
a member of the Board of Trustees, Church Treasurer, superintend- 
ent of the Bible School and a Church Auditor. He still serves in 
this latter capacity. 


THe REVEREND JOHN E. Fray, 1890-93 


On March 13, 1890, the church and society, acting as concur- 
rent bodies, unanimously approved the choice of the Rey. John E. 
Fray as the new minister of Union Congregational Church. It was 
recommended that he be paid a salary of $1,200 per annum, plus 
the free use of the parsonage. In addition it was stipulated that he 
should have an annual vacation of four weeks, to be taken at his 
own discretion. 

During the early years of Union Congregational Church, there 
are frequent references to the “Mary and Martha Society.” “This 
organization was a forerunner of our present Women’s Federation, 
and made many contributions, financial and otherwise, to the work 
of the church. 

At a meeting of the Mary and Martha Society, held on June 24, 
1890, the ladies voted to appropriate funds for painting the church, 
for purchasing a pulpit lamp, and for repairing the belfry. “The ladies 
requested “ that the church should be painted by competent persons, 
and no cheap paint used.” This can certainly be accepted as pre- 
sumptive evidence that the ladies displayed sound judgment in those 
days, just as they do now. 

A printed leaflet, published in 1890, contains an article about 
Union Congregational Church, entitled, ‘‘ Our Work.” It discusses 
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the question of a “ festival”? or “ fair.’ In order to preserve its 


natural flavor, we quote it verbatim: 
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“Charity balls are given to raise money for the poor, and the 
endless entertainments whose names are legion are provided to coax 
the ‘siller’ from the pockets of those people who do not feel con- 
tributing to a church to be a duty. Fairs have been made a sort of 
terror, we admit, but eliminate from them their objectionable fea-: 
tures, the exorbitant charges often asked, the rafting (a polite name 
for gambling), the voting for favorites, and other kindred means that 
tend to make heart burnings and discomforts, and there is no reason 
why they should not be seasons of sociability, a pleasant way of 
drawing the congregation together in fellowship and raising money 
at the same time. . . The young man who would not give one dol- 
Jar to a church will cheerfully treat four young ladies to ice cream 
and so drop a dollar into the fair receipts. 

“This is the fourth festival held by the Mary and Martha So- 
ciety, and they look back with no small pride to what has been ac- 
complished. “The cushioning of the church, the communion service, 
the hymn books, the care of the parsonage, and many other expendi- 
tures, too numerous to recount, have been furnished by their efforts.” 

The anonymous author also endeavors to supply an answer to 
the cryptic question, “ Is the Church responsible? ” This discussion 
involves a problem of a recurrent nature, concerning the stranger 
who comes to church once or twice and then stays away because the 
congregation is “cold and unfriendly.” ‘This is a problem which is 
not exclusively ours. All churches, except the very small ones, per- 
haps, wrestle with this situation time and again. 

The pastor of one of the city churches, our friend of 1890 tells 
us, was told by a woman that she had attended his church on oc- 
casion, but that no one had ever spoken to her. ‘The pastor, quite 
naturally, asked her if she had ever spoken to anyone. 

“No! ” said the lady. “I generally sat in the back of the church 
and went out as soon as the service was over.” 

“Perhaps,” said the pastor, “if you had placed yourself in an 
attitude to receive overtures of friendship, you would have found 
many ready to make them! ” 

The moral of the story is obvious. Nevertheless, this does not 
preclude the possibility that we could sometimes be at fault instead 
of the stranger. 

As we peruse the records, we note that the treasurer reported, at 
the fourth annual meeting of the church, on December 12, 1890, 
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a balance on hand of $3.08. his, needless to say, did not reflect 
a condition of opulence. 

The reader will, no doubt, notice references to “ the annual meet- 
ing of the Society > or to “the annual meeting of the Church,” in 
various instances. By way of explanation, it should be pointed out 
that the “Church ” and “ Society ” held separate annual meetings 
up until the time that the distinction between the two bodies was 
abolished (1914). 

The original constitution provided that: 

“(q) The annual meeting of the Society for the election of 
trustees, and other business, is held on the Tuesday evening succeed- 
ing the first Sunday in January. 

“(b) The annual meeting of the Church, for the election of 
officers, and other business, is held on the second Friday evening of 
December.” 

In October, 1891, according to a newspaper clipping, Jamaica 
Hospital was the beneficiary of a fair, held by the “‘ Sweetest Name 
Circle of King’s Daughters,” in the extension of the Union Con- 
gregational Church, on the afternoon and evening of Friday, Oc- 
tober 16th, from three to ten o’clock P.M. 

Another account, culled from the press of the same period, de- 
scribes an entertainment given at a meeting of the Christian Endeavor 
Society. Mr. Frederick Dow starred in “‘ Reveries of a Bachelor.” 
Our first-nighter tells us that: 

“The scene represented the home of a bachelor, and depicted 
his vain and ludicrous endeavors to get along without the aid of a 
woman. He tried to darn stockings, patch old clothes, and many 
other things, and wound up by inadvertently sitting down on the 
needle. During his soliloquies various characters appeared on the 
platform representing reminiscences of his past life, and sang the 
old, old songs. 

“Those who assisted Mr. Dow during the evening were Mrs. 
Parmelee, Mr. Donaldson, Mr. Phraner, Miss Ella Collingford, 
Mr. D. Torrens, Miss Vina Gassin, Miss Weeks, Mr. Swaney, 
Mrs. Burt, Mrs. Fielder, Miss Trenchard, Miss Floback, Miss Cong- 
don, and last, but not least, the dog, Jack.” 

In January of 1891, the trustees renewed the lease on the house 
known as the ‘ Bidgood house ” which served as a parsonage, for 
two years, at a rental not to exceed $25 per month, including water 
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and repairs. “he pastor reported that the fence and grape arbor on 
the property had been blown down by the recent storm. ‘This mat- 
ter was referred to the Committee on Repairs. 

‘The trustees also made arrangements to rent an organ at four 
dollars per month, with the stipulation that the owner could sell 
the organ any time anyone wished to purchase it. 

At the fifth annual meeting of the church, held on Friday evening, 
December 11, 1891, Mrs. Eleanor Dow was chosen a deaconess. 
At the present time, Mrs. Dow is our only “ deaconess emeritus.” 
We have two ‘‘ deacons emeriti”: Dr. Frederic W. Mar and Mr. 
George P. Davis. 

At the fifth annual meeting of the society in January, 1892, 
Frederick W. Dow, treasurer of the church, reported an actual cash 
balance on hand of $5.15, notwithstanding the fact that expenditures 
during the year 1891 had been about $400 greater than during 
the preceding year. 

With hope and confidence in the future, Mr. Dow concluded: 

“When we consider the past’ history of this Church and Society, 
truly we can say, ‘ Hitherto hath the Lord helped us,’ and, such 
being the case, we have faith to believe, regarding future needs, that 
the Lord will provide.” 

This reminds us of the New ‘Testament definition of faith, as 
“the substance of things hoped for, the evidence of things not seen.” 

At a meeting held on March 30, 1892, Mr. Amos Aller re- 
ported that a bell had been presented to the church by a Mr. Asa 
Parker, and that it was then over at the depot in Richmond Hill. 
A resolution thanking Mr. Parker was adopted, but it was decided 
to store the bell in the basement until a tower could be built for it. 
Mr. Parker, on learning that the bell could not be hung, felt hurt, 
but generously offered to add 15% to all that was raised by the 
congregation for the construction of a bell tower. In May the con- 
struction was authorized, at a cost not to exceed $205. In June, 
1892, the Christian Endeavor Society held a service to commemo- 
rate the hanging of the bell. 

On March 2, 1893, a special meeting of the church was called 
to accept the resignation of the Rev. John E. Fray, to take effect 
Aprilet, $1093. 

On March 16, 1893, following the Thursday night prayer meet- 


ing, another meeting was held to consider financial matters. che 
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minutes, recorded by Mr. Samuel Lee, highlighted the pecuniary 
difficulties faced by the struggling young church, 

In spite of these financial woes, a meeting was held on July 12, 
1893, to consider the advisability of selling the existing church build- 
ing and constructing a new edifice. The following resolution was 
adopted : 

‘““ Whereas, the disturbance of the religious services of this church 
by reason of the close proximity of steam and electric roads has al- 
ready become exceedingly annoying and is likely to still further 
increase, and whereas the stable immediately adjoining the church is 
likely to become more and more offensive, 

“Resolved, that, in the judgment of the Board (of Trustees), 
some other location has become an absolute necessity to the continued 
progress and prosperity of the church.” 


THe REVEREND Howarb BILLMAN, 1893-99 

At a special meeting held on September 20, 1893, it was agreed 
to extend a call to the Rev. Howard Billman of Oxford, New York. 
Mr. Billman duly accepted the call and became the third minister 
of Union Congregational Church, beginning his pastoral duties No- 
vember I, 1893. 

As far back as January, 1894, we find a reference to a Glee Club. 
Mr. Cattell, the organizer of the group, requested permission from 
the Board of Trustees to use the church building for rehearsals. The 
Glee Club was an adjunct of the choir. Its modern counterpart is 
an auxiliary of our Men’s Club. 

In the records of 1895 we find further reference to the financial 
condition of the church. On July 17th, the treasurer reported that 
the interest on the first and second mortgages was due and had been 
demanded and that $80 of the pastor’s salary for June was still 
unpaid, 

In view of these circumstances, the following letter, which was 
written by Mr. Long, is of special interest: 


Gentlemen: 


It seems to me that it is time to stop the malicious reports that 
are being circulated in the community by narrow-minded individ- 
uals to the effect that our church is in the hands of the Sheriff, 
etc., by removing any foundation for such reports. Our financial 
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condition is no worse than it has been in times past or than is 
very common with struggling country churches. We have met 
all our obligations in the past, and I see no reason why, with 
prompt, energetic and practical efforts on the part of all con- 
cerned, we cannot do so in the future. 


Mr. Long also had something to say about the proposed building 
fund: 

““T have no sympathy,” he said, “ with the idea that it is useless 
or dishonest to raise funds for a new structure until we have pro- 
vided for current expenses.” 

On the contrary, Mr. Long felt that the enthusiasm for the build- 
ing fund would do much to unite the people of the congregation in 
a common cause. 

On October 21, 1895, it was found necessary to ask the Home 
Missionary Society for the usual contribution to the support of the 
church. On October 28th it was brought to the attention of the 
congregation that an offer to buy the church building had been re- 
ceived from the German Lutheran Church. 

At a meeting on October 30, 1895, a resolution was adopted 
thanking the Home Missionary Society for its kind support during 
the years. It was also the consensus that assistance should not be 
asked in the future. The feeling, apparently, was that the church 
should paddle its own canoe, notwithstanding the fact that the fi- 
nancial outlook was anything but bright. 

Further evidence of the sad financial condition of the church 1s 
found in the following resolution, proposed on May 26, 1896, by 
Mr. Isaac N. Failor,’ president of the Board of ‘Trustees: 

“ Resolved, that, under existing conditions, this church cannot 
afford to pay its pastor over $1,000 per annum, and that the trustees 
be instructed to notify our present pastor of this action of the Society 
which is to take effect, Nov. 1, 1896, and also to state fully to him 
the circumstances which compel this action.”’ 

The resolution was adopted by a vote of 14 to 2. 

In spite of the difficulties encountered during the year, the treas- 
urer was able to report at the annual meeting, on December 31, 
1896, that there was ‘ 
extensive repairs to the church property had been made. It was 


“some improvement over last year,” and that 


‘First Principal of Richmond Hill High School. 
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zlso reported that the Home Missiomary Sooty had been unable 
make the grant which had been requested, renderme & that much 
more dificult to meet expenses. Ths reveloton ako mdxatss that 
a had been mecessary to ack the Home Missomary Sooety for 2 
sstance during the year 1896, im spite of the deswe to get along 
without ths 2d. 

The following financial statement gives us some adc2 of the meaper 
funds 2t the disposal of the church fifty years ago. Ths 5 m smikme 
contrast to our present-dzy budgets of over $25,000 per annum. 


Recep $2478.53 
Expendmares 2.44250 
Cash on Hand $ 3603 
Amounts duc but unpad- 
Panos Sdlay $113-34 
interest on Mortgzpr 73-00 
Lom 300.00 
Tad $488_34 


At the eleventh annud meeting of Union Congregational Church, 
beld on December 10, 1897, Dr. Fredenc W- Mar was chaen 2s 
2 deacon. The minutes of the society, dated January 4, 1898, m- 
dicate that Dr. Mar was also chosen as 2 trostec, along wah Mr. 
Francs ML Edgerton. The name of Dr. Mar figured promancatly 
an the activities of Union for many years thereafter. Dr. Mar, m- 
odentally, s& one of our deacons emerst, 25 we have mentioned 
before. At present be spends his winters m Flonda and bes summers 
an Maanc, but comes to church on Sundzy when be 5 m Richmond 
Hal 

The trustees wored, April 11, 1898, to make apphcatiom t the 
Church Building Soctety for a2 gilt of $5,000 and dso 2 loan of 
$5,000 for the purpose of erecting 2 mew building, d=plzymgz 2 
Gcterminztion to move forward im spite of financed handicaps. 

At the annual meeting of the soucty, January 3, 1599, there 
was 2 disagreement over the cligihiity of wotess, the char finally 
ruling “that all persons who have been regular contributors for 
one year and are of legal age, have the night to vote” 
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On January 1oth the Committee on Care of Church Property 
reported the good news that the roof had not leaked during the last 
storm. In February the Committee on the Loan of Church Property 
stated that the building had been loaned to the Mary and Martha 
Society for a doll show. In March a communication from the secre- 
tary of the Twentieth Century Club “of the village,” thanking 
the trustees for the use of the building, was received. 

At a special meeting of the society, on March 18th, acting on 
favorable reports from ‘the Church Building Society and the Church 
Extension Society, it was voted that a committee of nine be ap- 
pointed, with full authority to proceed with the building of the new 
church. 

On November 7, 1899, 2 special joint meeting of Union Con- 
gregational Church and Society was held, mn accordance with the 
legal notice read on two successive Sundays from the pulpit, for the 
purpose of acting on the resignation of the pastor, the Rev. Howard 
Billman. The resignation was duly accepted, and a committee of 
five was selected to act as a pulpit supply committee, and also to 
nominate a new pastor. 

At the thirteenth annual meeting, held on December 8, 1899, 
Dr. Mar was chosen superintendent of the Sunday School, and 
Mr. John M. Huirell became a member of the Board of Deacons. 
A year later Mr. Huiell succeeded Dr. Mar as Sunday School 
superintendent. 


Dr. GeorcE A. LIGGETT, 1900-13 


At a special meeting of Union Congregational Church and So- 
ciety, on February 13, 1900, It was voted to extend a call to the 
Rev. George A. Liggett, Ph.D. Although Dr. Liggett came to the 
church in 1900, he actually served for well over four years before 
being officially installed. When he first came to Union, he received 
a salary of $1,000 per annum. 

November 24, 1900, was a significant day in the history of Union 
Congregational Church. This was the occasion for the laying of 
the cornerstone of the new building, on the present site of the church. 
An appropriate dedication service was conducted by Dr. Liggett, 
Dr. Thomas B. McLeod and Dr. Robert J. Keat. Mr. Dow read 
a brief history of the church. 

At a meeting of the Board of Trustees in December, 1900, Dr. 
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Mar was authorized to offer the old church building to the Queens 
County Library, at a rental of between $500 and $600 per year. 
It should be observed that this procedure was authorized, in spite of 
the fact that no new building was as yet available. As a matter of fact, 
the cornerstone of the new building had been laid but a short time 
before. However, as we shall see, the process of leasing the property 
to the City was a slow one, so that the congregation was obliged 
to use temporary quarters only a short time before the new building 
was available for occupancy. 

During 1901, the minutes of the Board of Trustees tell us, work 
proceeded on the new edifice. In January, it was voted that Mr. 
Donaldson “hire an Italian for one day at the usual rates, to be 
charged to the Building Committee, to level earth around church 
foundation.” On February 7th the president and treasurer of the 
Board of Trustees were authorized to sign a contract with Herbert 
H. Peterson of Ozone Park, L. I., for the construction of the build- 
ing, at a cost of $10,500. 

Certain difficulties were encountered during the course of the year. 
There was a special meeting of the Board of Trustees, during the 
month of May, concerning a matter of violation of restrictions. The 
minutes of the Board shed some light on an unpleasant situation. 
We read: 

“Mr. Roys’ lawyer is of the opinion that the Man Estate is 
liable for damages inasmuch as they have not acted in good faith, 
in accordance with the restrictions recited in the old deed, as they 
released rights which they had no power to release. 

“Mr. Donaldson was authorized to notify Mr. Fleck to remove 
the clam shells adjoining the church on the south, and on the church 
property.” 

The clam shell situation, apparently, was not the only unpleasant- 
ness encountered, In June it was reported that a manure pit adjoin- 
ing the church property was a public nuisance, and that the matter 
should be brought to the attention of the Health Department. It 
was voted that the secretary of the Board of Trustees make a formal 
complaint, requesting an abatement of the nuisance. 

At the fifteenth annual meeting of the church, December 10, 
1901, Dr. Mar offered the following resolution: 

“Resolved, that the next annual meeting be held in connection 
with a social or supper, to be arranged by the deaconesses, and that 
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the representation of each organization be requested to read the re- 


port presented.” 

This, apparently, was the earliest suggestion for a dinner in con- 
junction with the annual meeting. It has become our practice to 
have such a dinner each year, conditions permitting, served by the 
Women’s Federation. No charge is made, but an envelope is placed 
beside each plate, in order to enable each to contribute according to 
his ability, to help defray the cost. In this way, if a person is unable 
to pay, he is not prevented from attending the dinner. Reading of 
the reports became an established custom, but, since Dr. MacKenzie’s 
time, the reports have been mimeographed and distributed in the 
form of a booklet, eliminating the practice of reading the reports 
aloud. This, many people contend, is a blessing in disguise. 

On April 3, 1902, the Board of Trustees adopted a corporation 
seal, to be inscribed as follows: 

“ Union Congregational Church and Society of Richmond Hill, 
L. I.” The date ‘‘1886” was to be included if there was room for 
it. As a matter of record, there was sufficient room. Our corporate 
seal bears the date stipulated. 

By this time the Board of ‘Trustees was orowing somewhat im- 
patient. On April 23, 1902, it was decided that the contractor for 
the new church building be notified that he had been neglect- 
ful in completing work on the building, and that it must be com- 
pleted by May 17. 

The committee in charge of the Park Street property (the old 
building) reported, on April 23, that the building was being altered 
for the library, but that the lease had not yet been received from the 
City; that benches, chairs, etc., were put in the cellar of the church; 
that cushions and pulpit were removed to the home of Mr. Edger- 
ton, and that the organ and the piano would be moved to the new 
building the following day. 

Work was finally completed on the new church during the month 
of May. It can be assumed that the work was accelerated after the 
urgent demand of the trustees. hat the construction was com- 
pleted at all, was due in a large measure to the generosity of Mr. 
John Donaldson, one of the trustees, who was in the stone and 
‘“ preposterously low bid ” 


masonry business. We are also told that a 
had been received for the wood work. Thus a fortunate combi- 
nation of circumstances made possible the realization of a goal. ‘The 
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service of dedication of the new edifice was celebrated from June 1 
to June 3, in the year 1902. This building formed the nucleus 
of our present structures. It was realized in 1902 that the time 
would soon come when expansion would become a matter of neces- 
sity. Consequently, provision had been made for extension of the 
building when the occasion arose. 

As to the ultimate disposition of the Park Street property, Dr. 
Mar reported at the annual meeting of the society, on January 20, 
1903, that, during the year past, the building had been leased to the 
City for the use of the Queens Borough Public Library, and finally 
sold for the sum of $5,100. The committee in charge of the prop- 
erty, we learn from the records, had trouble collecting rent from 
the City because the comptroller was on a vacation. This, as far as 
we know, had no bearing on the sale of the property. We merely 
cite it as an example of that well-known commodity — official red 
tape. 

Dr. Mar also announced, at the aforementioned annual meeting 
of the society, that the salary of the minister had been restored to 
$1,200 per annum. It will be recalled that this item had been re- 
duced to $1,000, as an economy measure, back in May, 1896, during 
the ministry of the Rey. Howard Billman. 

In December, 1903, the matter of having Dr. Liggett officially 
installed as pastor came to a focus. The Pastoral Supply Committee 
had been instructed, at the annual meeting of the church, to confer 
with Dr. Liggett relative to this matter. On December 30, the 
Committee reported that Dr. Liggett had stated that he would ac- 
cede to the wish of the church if he were still in Richmond Hill in 
October of the coming year. The records show that Dr. Liggett 
preached his first sermon at Union Congregational Church on 
March 18, 1900. He did ultimately accept a formal call, and was 
installed by an ecclesiastical council, November 3, 1904. Thus a 
period of four years and eight months elapsed between his first ser- 
mon and his installation. 

In the minutes of the eighteenth annual meeting of the church, 
held on December 13, 1904, Clerk Frank W. Woodruff recorded 
that Mr. Robert Comin was chosen as a deacon. The name of 
Mr. Comin will appear frequently from here on, since he has 
served the church with distinction over a long period of years. 

At the annual meeting of the society, January 17, 1905, it was 
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reported that a parsonage had been rented for the use of the min- 
ister. It was also revealed that a plot of land, 100 x 150 feet, on 
the southeast corner of Orchard Avenue and Elm Street, had been 
purchased for the use of the church, the price being $5,500. It 
was the intention of the Board of Trustees to erect on said land 
a parsonage and Sunday School building. ‘To bring our geography 
up to date, we should explain that Orchard Avenue 1s now known 
as 86th Avenue, and that Elm Street corresponds to 114th Street. 
Since none of us can claim the attributes of prescience or omniscience, 
it would be unfair to be critical of the action of the society on 
March 21, 1905. At a special meeting, it was voted to sell a plot 
60 x 100 feet, on the southeast corner of Orchard Avenue and Elm 
Street. In view of our present needs, this was a particularly un- 
fortunate decision. ‘The property in question was sold to Dr. L. H. 
Moss for $3,500, with the proviso that the premises be used for 
a dwelling, unless the plan of such other structure contemplated be 
submitted to and approved by the Board of ‘Trustees. 

During the year 1906, a parsonage was built, at a cost of ap- 
proximately $5,300, on the Orchard Avenue (86th Avenue) front- 
age, between the church and the property purchased by Dr. Moss. 
This building was demolished several years ago, within the recol- 
lection of most of the congregation. For some years before its demo- 
lition, it had not been used as a parsonage, but had been rented. 
The matter of taxes and the cost of needed repairs decided the issue 
in favor of razing the building. 

It had been decided at the 19th annual meeting of the church to 
hold future meetings on the Tuesday following the second Sunday 
in January. Hence the 20th annual meeting was convened on Jan- 
uary 15, 1907. At this time Dr. Liggett recommended the appoint- 
ment of a benevolence committee to supervise all giving. “Today we 
have a Director of Benevolences who is a constitutional officer of the 
church, functioning under the direction of the Board of Deacons. 
The purpose now, as then, is to have all benevolences flow through 
a common channel. Our present director is Mr. George E. Kirby. 

In June, 1907, at a meeting of the Board of Trustees, it was 
moved and carried that permission be given to the Sunday School 
to install a moving picture machine, provided that it secure a cer- 
tificate from the Fire Underwriters and present same to the treas- 
urer before using the machine. ‘Where are other references to a 
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““ stereopticon ”’ in later minutes, as well as a notation that the trus- 
tees had approved (October 3, 1907) the construction of a fireproof 
booth for the instrument. It is almost certain that the instrument 
was a stereopticon and not a moving picture machine. This point, 
however, is insignificant. What does interest us is that the Sunday 
School, apparently, was interested in the possibilities of visual edu- 
cation as much as forty years ago. 

On January 2, 1908, the trustees adopted a resolution eulogizing 
one of the members of the Board, Mr. Francis M. Edgerton, who 
had died recently. We are told that “ Mr. Edgerton’s opinions were 
of great weight with his fellow trustees,” and that his influence had 
been felt in every department of the church life. He served ten 
years on the Board of Trustees, and for over eleven years he was 
the teacher of the Senior Bible Class. 

A little more than a month later, on February 6, 1908, the 
Board of ‘Trustees paid tribute to another member, Mr. Frederick 
W. Dow. In the words of the resolution: 

“Frederick William Dow was for many years an esteemed and 
valued member and officer of the Board of Trustees, and when, 
several years ago, ill health compelled his withdrawal from the 
duties of that office, his absence from our meetings was recognized 
as a distinct loss. We were rejoiced, however, that the church, in 
its more spiritual relations, still enjoyed the active labors and devout 
prayers of our friend and brother. 

‘““ Now, however, that God in his wisdom has called our brother 
home from his labor on earth to his well-earned rest in that Heaven 
which, while he was still with us in the body, was so real and clear 
to the eye of his faith, we wish to put upon record our high ap- 
preciation of the great value of the life and labors of Deacon Dow 
to this church and community, and, while we cannot mourn for 
him, since we believe he is where he would be, yet we do offer 
our deep and heartfelt sympathy to the bereaved companion of his 
labors here, whose sorrow we in lesser degree share. 

“We pray that the Heavenly Father, in whom Brother Dow 
trusted so surely, will give her strength to bear this present afflic- 
tion, and on our own behalf we pray that the spiritual seed sown 
by him whose hand is stayed, may spring up and bear him wit- 
ness in harvests yet to be garnered into the Church of God.” 

From the minutes of the Board of Trustees, we glean several 
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other items of interest related to the year 1908. On April 2, 
authorization was granted for the erection of a partition in the 
cellar, in order to provide for a kitchen. In June the Board adopted 
a ruling requiring social meetings of young people in the church to 
be brought to a close at 11:00 P.M., at the latest, it being the opinion 
of the Board that such gatherings should not be conducted beyond 
that hour. 

‘The “Sunshine Society ” was granted permission to use the Sun- 
day School Room on the afternoon of December 24 for a Christ- 
mas party, “said Society to pay Mr. Gladd for cleaning up.” The 
Committee on Care of Church Property recommended to the trus- 
tees “that something be done with the wash basin in the Ladies’ 
Parlor.” We learn that “the matter was referred to said Com- 
mittee, with power.” 

On December 3rd, we discover, permission was granted to the 
“Tower Club” to have the use of the building until 12 P.M. 
on their meeting nights, when necessary, although it was stipulated 
that the Club was to endeavor, as far as possible, to observe the 
eleven o’clock rule adopted by the trustees at a previous meeting. 
This “ ‘Tower Club,” apparently, was a forerunner of the “ Tower 
Room Class” of much later vintage. ‘This latter group met in the 
Tower Room of the church, now known as the ‘‘ Babcock Me- 
morial Room,” on Sunday mornings. 

Dr. Liggett, at the 22nd annual meeting of the church, reviewed 
the work of the past nine years and expressed great hopes for the 
future welfare of the church. At the same meeting the Music Com- 
mittee was empowered to select and engage an organist and such 
soloists as they chose, provided that the arrangement did not entail 
a greater expenditure of money than the trustees would appropriate 
for such a purpose. ‘The thanks of the church were tendered to the 
choir for its services during the past year. 

In February, 1909, the trustees acknowledged with thanks the 
gift of $150 received from the Mary and Martha Society, to cover 
the cost of repairing the church vestibule. We also learn from the 
records that a committee had been appointed to handle the Dow 
Memorial Window project. In March the committee reported 
progress. ‘I’he proposed memorial, we know, was carried through 
to completion in due time. ‘This window can be seen today in the 
east wall of the church. 
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In April, 1909, the Committee on Care of Church Property was 
directed to have the basement piped for gas, so as to do away with 
the hazard of oil lamps, when the room was used for entertainments. 
In the gaslight era, this was considered quite an improvement. 

The trustees, in September, appointed Mr. Brace a committee of 
one to investigate the advisability of allowing one of the Sunday 
School classes to have a shooting gallery in the basement. ‘The fol- 
lowing month Mr. Brace reported in favor of the shooting gallery, 
provided that the class procured the necessary license, that it be 
used only at such times as allowed by the Committee on Loan of 
Church Property, and provided it did not invalidate the fire insur- 
ance policy. The report was accepted and the recommendations 
adopted. What the future history of the shooting gallery was, we 
do not know. 

At the 23rd annual meeting of the church, January II, 1910, 
Mr. Matthew L. Dann was chosen as a member of the Board of 
Deacons. Mr. Dann has played a prominent part in the spiritual 
work of the church, and is at present the chairman of our Board 
of Deacons. 

In June, 1910, Mr. Robert Comin, clerk of the Board of ‘T’rus- 
tees, recorded in the minutes that Mr. Helwig Schier, secretary of 
the Men’s Club, the predecessor of the present Men’s Club, re- 
quested that members of the organization be permitted to smoke in 
the church parlor at club meetings. The matter was held in abey- 
ance. As we read this notation, we wonder what members of the 
Men’s Club would do today if they were not permitted to smoke 
in the gymnasium each month. On meeting nights the ceiling is 
zero, as a result of the heavy smoke screen. 

The trustees also had another problem to consider at this time. 
A matter had been brought before the Board by the Mary and 
Martha Society relative to the extermination of rats and mice in 
the church. The matter was referred to the Committee on Care of 
Church Property, with satisfactory results, we presume. 

At the 24th annual meeting of the church, January 10, IgII, 
it was voted, on motion of Dr. Mar, that Dr. Liggett’s suggestion 
that the notice of future annual meetings be read from the pulpit 
on two successive Sundays prior to such meeting, be adopted. “[his 
is a provision of our present constitution, Article VI, Section 3 (b). 
At this annual meeting, we also observe, Mr. John E. Knetzer, Sr., 
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was chosen superintendent of the Bible School; Mr. Otto D. Spahr 
was chosen as a deacon; and Mr. Frank H. Woodruff retired as 
clerk, after thirteen years of service in that capacity. He received 
a standing vote of thanks. 

‘There were two items reported by the Women’s Missionary So- 
ciety which puzzle us somewhat. We learn that “a barrel had 
been sent to Miss Cathcart at King’s Mt.,” and also that the group 
“sent a delegate and received a report from the League for the 
Moral Protection of Women.” 

About this ttme Union Congregational Church had a Boys’ Club 
of at least twenty members, its aim being “ to cultivate active Chris- 
tian manhood.” ‘The club had lectures from time to time on such 
interesting topics as the aeroplane, wireless telegraphy and astronomy. 
The boys also built a tennis court on the property of Dr. Shuttle- 
worth, on the corner of Washington and Orchard Avenues. 

On November 21, 1911, a special joint meeting of the church 
and society was convened, pursuant to a written request of ten 
qualified voters of the society, in compliance with Section 163 of the 
Religious Corporation Law of New York State, to determine 
whether the pastorate should continue or terminate. A very con- 
siderable majority of both church and society voted in favor of con- 
tinuing the existing pastorate. 

At the 25th annual meeting of the church, we note that Mr. 
Helwig Schier served as moderator. Mr. August A. Priesing, who 
was later identified in an active capacity with the Men’s Club and 
the Ushers’ League, put in an appearance as a member of the 
Music Committee. 

About this time, one of the members of the Board of ‘Trustees was 
a man named Mr. Henry Japp, an engineer of considerable ability. 
Mr. Japp was born in Scotland and lived for a large part of his 
life in England. He came to the United States in 1904, as director 
and managing engineer of the New York Office of S. Pearson and 
Son, Ltd., who were engaged in the construction of the four Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad tunnels under the East River. While in the United 
States, Mr. Japp lived on Oak Street (115th Street) and attended 
Union Congregational Church. 

During World War I, Mr. Japp was appointed a technical repre- 
sentative of the British government, and served as an expediter for 
the British War Mission in the United States. For his services dur- 
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ing this period, he was raised to knighthood in 1918 by the Prince 
of Wales (now the Duke of Windsor) on the deck of the H. M. S. 
Renown, which was anchored in New York Harbor, thus becoming 
Sir Henry Japp. Sir Henry’s achievements are described in Memoir 
1105 of the American Society of Civil Engineers. 

For this information, we are indebted to Mr. Helwig Schier, 
who was associated with Mr. Japp on the Board of Trustees. Mr. 
Schier, incidentally, is still a member of the Board, having served 
with distinction in that capacity for over thirty-five years. 

On June 19, 1912, the church considered the acceptance and 
installation of a new organ which was to be conditionally loaned to 
Union Congregational Church for a period of five years. ‘The mat- 
ter was left in the hands of the Board of Trustees, with the under- 
standing that it probably would be installed during the summer 
months. Mrs. Sprower stated that the Trinity M. E. Church needed 
an organ and inquired as to the selling price of the existing organ. 
Mr. Penny, of the Board of ‘Trustees, explained that it had been 
proposed to use the old organ in the Sunday School, but asked Mrs. 
Sprower to ascertain if Trinity were interested and, if so, at what 
price. 

At the same meeting, Clerk Samuel H. Billings read a communi- 
cation from the Rey. Mr. Benner of the English Lutheran Church 
of Richmond Hill, writing as secretary of the Ministerial Associ- 
ation of Richmond Hill, inviting Union Congregational Church to 
participate in a religious canvass of the neighborhood families, the 
expense to be fifteen dollars. “The matter was referred to the Board 
of Trustees. We do not know whether any further action was 
taken, but the proposition interests us, since a canvass of the same 
type was conducted by Union during Dr. MacKenzie’s time. 

On January 11, 1913, Mr. Walter Roberts became a member 
of the Board of Trustees. He has served the church well in this and 
other capacities for many years. 

At a special meeting of the church and society, April 7, 1913, 
the resignation of Dr. George A. Liggett was accepted. Dr. Mar, 
the moderator, explained that, in accordance with custom, a Council 
of Congregational Churches would be called to act on the disso- 
lution of the pastoral relationship. 

Another special joint meeting of church and society was con- 
vened on May 20, 1913. We find in the minutes of this meeting 
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a summary of the report of the Ecclesiastical Council, which states 
In part: 

“The Council in executive session examined the resignation of 
Dr. Liggett and the minutes of the church meeting which accepted 
the resignation; and, finding both in correct form, approved them. 
Resolutions then were adopted acquiescing in the dissolution of the 
pastoral relation between Dr. Liggett and the church and cordially 
commending Dr. Liggett for his work during his pastorate here. 
_The Scribe was authorized to send copies of the resolutions to the 
church, the retiring pastor, the Long Island Historical Society and 
the Congregational Historical Society.” 

At the meeting of May 2oth, a committee was chosen to have 
general charge of securing a pastor for the church, consisting of 
Messrs. Comin, Roberts, Huiell, Mar and Schier. The matter of 
finances was also in the news, with power being delegated to the 
Board of ‘Trustees to consult with the Church Extension Society, 
with a view to postponing the annual mortgage payment. In June 
a Publicity Committee was chosen for the purpose of handling the 
publication of authorized press notices. 

‘This brings us up to date on the state of Union in the summer 
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CHAPTER IV 


The Intermediate Years 


THE REVEREND WALTER A. WAGNER, 1913-19 


Hus far we have traced the evolution of Union Congrega- 

tional Church and Society from its beginning, in 1884, as 

a non-sectarian country church, known as the Richmond 
Hill Christian Association, through its incorporation as a Congre- 
gational Church, in 1886, and the legalization of the present name 
on February 10, 1887, and through the pastorates of the Rev. 
William Carruthers, the Rev. John E. Fray, the Rev. Howard 
Billman and Dr. George A. Liggett, up to 1913. 

We have designated the years from 1886 to 1913 as “ the early 
years.” ‘The period from 1913 to 1925 we call “ the intermediate 
years.” ‘This has also been described as a period of expansion. What- 
ever we choose to call it, a study of the historical records does in- 
dicate that the church had definitely come of age by 1925. The 
intermediate years cover the ministries of the Rev. Walter A. Wagner 
and the Rey. Arthur M. Ellis. 

At a joint meeting of the church and society, October 27, 1913, 
Mr. Robert Comin, chairman of the Committee on Pulpit Supply, 
presented a report recommending that the Rev. Walter A. Wag- 
ner, of the First Congregational Church of Middletown, N. Y., be 
invited to become pastor of the church, at an annual salary of 
$2,000, with the free use of the parsonage. 

The Committee, in recommending Mr. Wagner, had “endeavored 
to select one who would pursue an aggressive policy as a minister, 
who would attract people into the church and widen its usefulness.” 
At the same time they had sought “one who would do his most 
effective work as a pastor.” 

Mr. Wagner accepted the call, and we read in the records that, 
at a special meeting of the church, December 10, 1913, at the 
close of the mid-week meeting, he acted as moderator. A communi- 
cation was read, relative to the proposed incorporation of the New 
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York State Conference of Congregational Churches, and it was 
unanimously voted that the church express its sentiment in favor 
of the proposed incorporation. 

At the 27th annual meeting of the church, January 13, 1914, 
a resolution was adopted which provided that a joint committee of 
the church and society consider the feasibility of the consolidation 
cf the two bodies, and, if the plan were considered advisable, pre- 
sent full details at an adjourned session of the annual meeting. At 
a subsequent meeting, it was voted to consolidate the church and 
society into a single unit, thus abolishing the distinctions which had 
existed since 1886. 

On October 27, 1914, the Rev. Walter A. Wagner, fifth min- 
ister of Union Congregational Church, was formally installed by an 
ecclesiastical council. As a matter of record, Mr. Wagner preached 
his first sermon at Union on December 1, 1913. His formal instal- 
lation, therefore, took place almost one year later. 

Eighteen Congregational Churches of the metropolitan area and 
the First Congregational Church of Middletown, New York, were 
represented on the council. The installation sermon was preached 
by a distinguished Congregational minister, Dr. Charles E. Jeffer- 
son, of the Broadway ‘Tabernacle. 

During the year 1914, we observe that Mr. and Mrs. John C. 
Atwater, and Mr. and Mrs. Joseph R. Reynolds became members 
of Union Congregational Church. We also note that the “ Sun- 
beam Mission Band” was reorganized during the year. We find 
their theme song particularly intriguing: 


“Be a little sunbeam, though your light be small; 
Let a ray of sunshine over the darkness fall. 
You will see the shadows swiftly fly away, 

If youll be a sunbeam every day.” 


A special meeting was held, June 28, 1915, at which a matter 
of importance was discussed. Mr. Robert Comin, president of the 
Board of Trustees, explained that a sentiment had arisen for an 
addition to be built to the existing building, to facilitate the work of 
the church, and that it was the desire of the Board to determine 
how extensive the sentiment was. Mr. Abram H. Brown gave a 


rough outline of the plans which he considered adequate to serve 
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the purpose, and Mr. John C. Atwater spoke of the needs of the 
Sunday School and the Boy Scouts, both of which required more 
room. 

A motion was carried to the effect that it was the sense of the 
meeting that, when proper plans were presented, and when the 
project could be properly financed, additional room and facilities be 
provided for the use of the church and its organizations. “The moder- 
ator, the pastor, the superintendent of the Sunday School, and the 
president of the Board of ‘Trustees were delegated authority to 
choose a Committee on Plan and a Committee on Finance. The fol- 
lowing were selected: 


PLAN CoMMITTEE FINANCE COMMITTEE 
A. H. Brown, Chairman W. Roberts, Chairman 
W. E. Roys L. Portong 
H. Schier F. H. Woodruff, Jr. 
Mrs. H. P. Wisely Jo Bakyetzer, Sr. 
H. P. Clapp Miss D. Ketcham 
Rev. Mr. Wagner Mrs. W. A. Beadle 


Rev. Mr. Wagner 


On, September 20, 1915, Mr. Abram Brown gave his report and 
submitted blueprints of the proposed addition, the estimated cost 
being $10,000. Mr. Walter Roberts, reporting on the financial 
arrangements, submitted the recommendations of his committee, 
which were approved. In the subsequent months, a large portion of 
the cost was raised by popular subscription, but the success of the 
project was definitely assured because of “an extremely low bid” 
submitted by Mr. Abram Brown who was in the construction busi- 
ness. 

The work on the addition was completed during 1916. By 
way of explanation, we should state that extension of the building 
had been southward toward Jamaica Avenue. The additional fa- 
cilities provided by the new structure had been sorely needed, as we 
have already explained. This need was further accentuated by the 
growth in population of Richmond Hill and Kew Gardens, due to 
improvements in transportation. ‘The elevated railroad had already 
been extended from Cypress Hills to Jamaica, providing cheap trans- 


portation to or from Manhattan. The Long Island Rail Road had 
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also been extended through Kew Gardens, thus adding to the 
transit facilities available to the people in the communities adjoining 
Union Congregational Church. As might be expected, the church 
gained many new members. 

The Church House Committee, under the chairmanship of Mr. 
Matthew Dann, reporting on the use of the new addition during 
the year 1916, stated: 

“In supervising. the use of the new church house during the first 
season, your committee has necessarily been doing a bit of pioneer 
work — studying opportunities and wrestling with problems new to 
the life of this church.” 

The potentialities of the new addition or “ new church house,” 
as a meeting place for church organizations, and as a center for 
recreational and social activities, were fully recognized. Provision 
had also been made for a small gymnasium in the basement. Once 
a month, on Saturday evenings, a young people’s basketball game 
was held, followed by dancing, “‘ under adult supervision.” ‘These 
events were the forerunners of the regular Saturday night games of 
later years, in our present gymnasium, under the auspices of the 
Young Men’s Club. 

At the 30th annual meeting, January 23, 1917, Mr. Wagner’s 
salary was increased $200 per annum, dating from January 1, 
with the recommendation that a further increase of $200 be 
granted as soon as warranted by church income. ‘This action would 
seem to indicate a relatively better financial condition than in some 
previous years. In May, 1917, we find a reference to a $9,000 
indebtedness to the Hillside National Bank, with a statement that 
it was considered desirable partly to liquidate said indebtedness, and 
to refund the balance thereof. “his was evidence that the church 
was endeavoring to put its financial house in order. 

In March, 1917, the present Men’s Club came into existence, 
succeeding a similar group which had been relatively inactive. “he 
Union Men’s Club, from the date of its reorganization to the present 
day, has been a vital, dynamic force in our church life, and has 
grown to be the largest church men’s club on Long Island, with 
a membership of approximately 425. If there is any secret about 
the remarkable success of this splendid organization, we think that 
Dr. Cross had the right answer. In 1937, twenty years after the 
club was organized, Dr. Cross spoke as follows: 
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‘““T think the secret lies in the quality of the men who began the 
club and who have attracted the same kind of live, likeable, regular 
fellows into the club each succeeding year. Who would not like 
to have such men for his friends in any situation? Given such a 
group, a club by any name or with any program would succeed.” 

The president of the Men’s Club at the present time is Mr. Ray- 
mond L, Fischer. The first president was Mr. August A. Priesing. 
The following have also had the distinction of serving in this ca- 
pacity: Messrs. Robert B. Skillings, Edward H. Cook, Jr., Howard E. 
Post, Sr., William S$. Donnelly (deceased), William C. Lomax, 
Walter A. Beaver (deceased), George P. Jochum, Walter Edger- 
ton, Kenneth S. Giesselmann, Charles §. Webb, Thomas L. Ken- 
nedy, John E. Knetzer, Sr., Henry Meyer and Harry J. Shank. 

The Men’s Club publishes each year a local telephone and ad- 
vertising directory which accounts for a considerable part of the 
club’s revenue. The directory is known as ““ Who’s Who,” and the 
original idea was conceived by the late Mr. William S. Donnelly. 
The 1946 version was the 28th edition of this book. 

Another publication of the Men’s Club is the “ Booster,” published 
each month, with the exception of July, August and September. 
The “ Booster” is devoted exclusively to topics of interest to mem- 
bers of the Men’s Club, with special emphasis on club news and items 
of personal interest. ‘The first issue of the “ Booster” appeared on 
October 1, 1920, and bore the title ‘‘ What Shall We Call It? ” 
‘The answer to this question was supplied by Mr. Joseph J. Bonneau, 
who suggested the present name. ‘The second issue, in November, 
displayed the “‘ Booster”? masthead. Mr. William S. Donnelly was 
the first editor. 

The Men’s Club has two auxiliary organizations at present, 
namely, the Bowling Club and the Union Men’s Glee Club. Mr. 
Albert C. Eppers heads the bowlers, and Mr. Herbert T. Davis the 
Glee Club. The latter organization owes its existence to the un- 
tiring efforts of Mr. Arthur F. Lundquist, a capable director and 
conscientious worker. ‘he group has sung on numerous occasions 
before large audiences and has appeared on the radio. It is a mem- 
ber of the Associated Male Choruses of America. 

‘The Men’s Club has brought noted speakers to Union on numer- 
ous occasions throughout the years, speakers such as: Dr. Frank 
Crane, Dr. Harvey Wiley, Dr. Sidney L. Gulick, Dr.. Hamilton 
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Holt, Dr. Earl Barnes, Dr. E. A. Steiner, Dr. Shailer Mathews, 
Dean Charles R. Brown, Admiral Richard E. Byrd, Dr. 8. Parkes 
Cadman and many others. 

Dr. Cadman spoke at the Men’s Club Annual Banquet in 1919 
and again in 1929, and in this connection there is a little anecdote 
related by Mr. Schier. On one of these occasions, the famous 
preacher, who was being transported to Richmond Hill for his 
dinner engagement by some esteemed members of the Men’s Club, 
became somewhat concerned about the speed of the vehicle, and 
cautiously suggested that he would rather be Dr. Cadman coming 
late, than the late Dr. Cadman. 

A great deal more could be written about the Men’s Club, but 
a comprehensive history of the various organizations of the church 
is beyond the scope of this book. The records of the Men’s Club, 
incidentally, are quite voluminous, and are concealed in a secret com- 
partment on the premises of the church, the location of which we are 
honor bound not to divulge. This compartment was designed and 
constructed by Mr. Frederick Glover in his spare moments. 

By the time of the next annual meeting of Union Congregational 
Church and Society, January 22, 1918, the United States was in 
the middle of World War I. With over four million men in the 
armed services, the impact of the war had been felt in all com- 
munities throughout the nation. ‘The report of the Board of Dea- 
cons contained this hopeful note: 

“Let us be loyal to our Church, and her services and work, 
loyal to our country in this hour of trial, and loyal to the kingdom 
of God, in the firm hope that humanity shall emerge ah this 
awful struggle to a life of democracy and liberty, me greater 
prospects for all peoples.” 

The Church House Committee reported that the toll of young 
men for the war and its activities had been large, and that the 
church house had become “ less and less of a center for the young 
co On account of “ heatless Mondays, Tuesdays and Wednes- 
days,” the church house had been regularly open four nights a week 
instead of seven, during cold weather. Seventy of our young men 
were listed on the honor roll. Elmer Johnson and Bertram 8. Noble 
made the supreme sacrifice. 

The Union Congregational Gian Club of Young Women 


stated that the most important work of the year had been along war 
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relief lines, with money being raised by card parties in members’ 
homes. ‘The report informs us that: 


“Much sewing and making of regular Red Cross supplies have 
been done, and our girls have most of them mastered the intricacies 
of knitting needles. We have abolished programs and are devoting 
all the time possible at our regular meetings to knitting.” 

But, even with a war in progress, the young ladies did not over- 
look the benefits of physical training, as the following excerpt from 
their annual report will make clear: 

“ By organizing a class in Physical Culture and furnishing an 
instructor, the U.C. C. Club made it possible last winter for the 
ladies of the church to take regular gymnasium work. That’s the 
reason, We suspect, that so many of the Congregational women ex- 
cel in grace and beauty. Haven’t you noticed it? ” 

Not neglecting the social whirl, the young ladies “ at different 
times served as official chaperones and purveyors of punch at the 
church dances of our young people.” 

Mr. Joseph Penny, president of the Board of ‘Trustees, reporting 
at the annual meeting of January 22, 1918, was the bearer of 
glad tidings. He assured the members of the congregation that: 

“Harmony prevails in the Board. Our minds have met on every 
question; there are no quibbles, no jealousies. Every member has 
but one object in mind — that of advancing the interest and prog- 
ress of this church.” 

Mr. Penny revealed that the Board had requested the Mary and 
Martha Society “ to assume the payments on the instalments of the 
mortgage,’ amounting to $400 per year. Not forgetting the men, 
he stated that “the Board also feels that the Men’s Club, that 
lusty infant, should assume payment of the annual coal bills.” 

Taking a shot at the Missionary Society, Mr. Penny declared: 

“Charity begins at home, is an old saying, and it is as true today 


as it was when first uttered. We would remind the Missionary 
Society of that saying.” 


The Rev. Mr. Wagner, in his report for the year, spoke in a com- 
plimentary vein, saying: 


“For general all-around strength, I know of no church in this 
community, or, of its size, in any community, which has in its mem- 
bership such a strong combination of talent and ability. We do not 
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need any human resources for our work as a church, that we do 
not possess in our fellowship. . . Our constituency is composed of 
persons of a high mental and moral standing.” 

In January, 1918, the Board of Deacons adopted the following 
resolution: 

“Tt is hereby ordered by the Board of Deacons that no person in 
the future may become an active member of any junior organization 
connected with the church, except regular members of the church, 
Bible School, or Christian Endeavor Society. It is also ordered that 
none but active members may be members of teams which repre- 
sent the organizations.” 

In December, 1918, the church fair was again in evidence. At 
a special meeting held on the eleventh, it was voted to hold a fair, 
under the auspices of the church, in the coming spring, the proceeds 
to be used to help pay instalments on the mortgage and also to pay 
for needed improvements on church property. 

The deacons held their regular meeting at the parsonage, in Jan- 
uary, 1919. It was voted, at this meeting, that the organist be 
requested to start playing fifteen minutes before the Sunday services 
were scheduled to begin. It was also decided that the sexton should 
be requested to ring the church bell each Sunday for five minutes, 
beginning twenty minutes before each service, and also to ring at 
the exact hour of the service. 

The church bell, in case anyone is interested, still hangs in the 
tower. It is accessible now through a false ceiling in the Babcock 
Room (Tower Room). The bell has not been rung for some years. 
During Dr. MacKenzie’s time, an amplifying system was installed 
in the church, making it possible to broadcast the organ chimes by 
means of loud speakers installed in the tower. 

At the 32nd annual meeting, January 21, 1919, Mr. Penny was 
again reassuring, stating that “peace and harmony prevails.” As 
evidence that the seed he had planted a year ago had borne frutt, 
Mr. Penny disclosed that the Mary and Martha Society had paid 
a $400 instalment on the church mortgage, and that the Men’s 
Club had pledged $300 for coal. He also expressed himself as 
follows: 

“Tt has come to our attention that there is a feeling among the 
congregation that your Board is difficult to approach, and that we 
are a tight-fisted lot. We have had calls from several members of 
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various societies. “hey have lived through it, and, unless my judg- 
ment fails me, they enjoyed the interview. Whatever is done is 
always for the best interests of the church.” 

At the same meeting, it was voted, on recommendation of the 
Board of Trustees, to increase the minister’s salary to $2,600 per 
annum, effective from January I, 1919. Also, the trustees were 
instructed, pursuant to a request of the Board of Deacons, to take 
under advisement the matter of providing additional seating capacity 
in the church. 

On May 27, 1919, a special meeting was convened to give fur- 
ther consideration to this matter. Mr. Edwin Langenbach, secretary 
of the Board of ‘Trustees, explained that the purpose of the meeting 
was to consider the adoption of plans for enlarging the seating ca- 
pacity of the church auditorium and making other improvements 
and repairs. 

As the discussion progressed, Mr. Peter Aubeck objected to the 
fact that the proposed new arrangements would provide only 55 or 
60 extra seats. In view of the subsequent growth of Union Con- 
gregational Church, his remarks are of particular interest. Accord- 
ing to the minutes of the meeting, recorded by Mr. E. H. Simonson, 
Clerk pro tem: 

“After some general discussion of the architectural difficulties 
involved in the proposed plan, Mr. Aubeck again took the floor in 
opposition to what he considered a serious limitation by the proposed 
scheme of the facilities which the church property will shortly be 
called upon to furnish. He pointed out that the recent remarkable 
growth in the church membership justified the increase of the seating 
capacity to at least 500 sittings, and gave it as his opinion that within 
five years it would be necessary to provide for a membership of 800 
to 1,000 persons.” 

The Rev. Mr. Wagner also raised objections to any plan of 
improvement that would not give at least 150 additional sittings. 
He called attention to the New Baptist Church in Richmond Hill, 
then in the course of erection, which was to accommodate 450 in 
the auditorium, and stated that by comparison the Union Congre- 
gational Church should have every reason to provide for at least as 
many. Mr. Wagner also gave expression to his conviction that the 
congregation should have an opportunity to pass on the proposed 
plan more in detail, in line with Congregational policy. 
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There was considerable discussion pro and con, hinging princi- 
pally on the amount of increased seating capacity to be provided. 
Mr. Roberts, of the Board of ‘Trustees, recommended that action 
on the whole matter be deferred until more time had been given 
for discussion of the project by the members of the church. ‘This 
suggestion met with general approval, and the meeting was ad- 
journed until June 10, 1919. 

‘The minutes of the latter meeting are very complete and make 
interesting reading, but, because of their length, we will not attempt 
to reproduce them in full. ‘Those taking active part in the discussion 
were: Matthew L. Dann, Robert Comin, John Knetzer, Sr., Dr. 
Frederic Mar, Peter Aubeck, John Reimer, Frank Woodruff, Sr., 
Willis Roys, Walter Roberts, John Atwater, Joseph Penny, Ludolf 
Portong, Mr. Northcott, Dr. Dwight Holbrook, Edwin Langen- 
bach, E. H. Simonson, Henry Greilich, William Stilson, and last, but 
not least, the Rev. Walter A. Wagner. 

In reading over the proposals, it 1s rather striking to note the 
similarity in the problems of yesterday and today. ‘he need for 
extra room, the necessity of repairing the roof, and other matters, 
all sound familiar to us today, as well as the questions of how much 
to spend and how to raise the money. Even the proposal to build 
a balcony at the rear of the church was under consideration. 

The scope of the repairs and alterations was covered by one of 
the resolutions, viz: 

“Resolved, that the Union Congregational Church.and Society 
of Richmond Hill hereby authorizes immediate alterations and im- 
provements on and in the church building, consisting of the proposed 
apse and new organ, a new roof, additional lighting and heating 
facilities, a new partition across the assembly room, about 100 added 
sittings in front and rear, with proper floor-covering and wall deco- 
rations in the auditorium, together with the satisfying of the present 
mortgage on the parsonage property — the total cost not to exceed 
$9,000. net — provided that the work on these authorized improve- 
ments shall proceed only when subscriptions and other financial ar- 
rangements satisfactory to the Board of Trustees have been assured.” 

At this time Mr. Aubeck again took a look into the future, ob- 
jecting to the proposed plan, on the ground that it was not compre- 
hensive enough, and that in a couple of years it would be necessary 
to come before the congregation again with another proposal. Mr. 
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Aubeck envisioned a new building on the Stoothoff Avenue (114th 
Street) lot, to provide for the Bible School and social activities which 
would have been crowded out by the extension of the auditorium 
into the assembly room. He was firm in the belief that a broader 
plan of improvement confronted the church, and that the oppor- 
tunity should be seized. Shortly we shall see how right Mr. Aubeck 
was. In less time than he had predicted, a new church house was 
under consideration. 

A remark of Mr. Aubeck’s on this occasion bears repetition. He 
expressed the firm conviction that ‘‘ the future of the church should 
not be estimated solely in terms of the present financial ability of 
the people, but should rest on faith in the purpose of God for the 
expansion of the work of the church in the community.” 

Mr. Atwater, expressing complete agreement, stated that he be- 
lieved that Mr. Aubeck’s plea for a plan commensurate with the 
anticipated future growth of the church should receive proper con- 
sideration. With that in view, he believed that the trustees should be 
directed to work out a scheme which would give 500 sittings in the 
auditorium, and that would provide a church building complete and 
final in its form and adequate for the needs of the church for years 
to come. 

The moderator, Mr. Comin, asked if the trustees had any such 
plan under consideration. In reply, Mr. Penny stated that it was 
the intention ultimately to use all of the assembly room for extending 
the seating capacity of the church auditorium, and to erect an en- 
tirely new building on the Stoothoff Avenue (114th Street) property, 
as had already been suggested. 

Motions by Mr. Stilson and Mr. Knetzer, to the effect that the 
trustees be authorized to proceed with the alterations to the existing 
building, and also to prepare an ultimate plan to provide for the needs 
of the church for years ahead, were adopted, thus setting in motion 
the machinery which eventually produced our present facilities. 

On December 10, 1919, a special meeting was convened to con- 
sider the resignation of the pastor, the Rev. Walter A. Wagner, and 
to take such action as necessary in connection therewith. After the 
resignation was duly accepted with regret, it was moved and carried 
that a committee of three be appointed to prepare resolutions to be 
presented to the church that evening, before adjournment, express- 
ing regrets on the severance of the pastoral relationship. 
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The committee, consisting of Mr. Robert B. Skillings, Mr. Henry 
C. Greilich and Mr. Walter T. Edgerton, prepared the following 
resolutions, which were unanimously adopted: 

“‘ Whereas, at the special meeting of the Union Congregational 
Church of Richmond Hill, New York, held December 10, 1919, 
the resignation of the Rev. Walter Austin Wagner as pastor of the 
church was read and accepted, therefore be it 

“ Resolved, that we, members of the Union Congregational 
Church and Society, express our regret that Mr. Wagner feels called 
to discontinue his valued services as pastor of our church to take 
up his labors elsewhere. During the six years of his pastorate, the 
church has richly prospered, and, due to his efforts and leadership, 
has become one of the leading churches of this community, and be it 
further 

“ Resolved, that it is our earnest and sincere desire that he may 
be of the same service and blessing to the people of Mitchell, South 
Dakota, and his family may be greatly blessed and prospered, and 
that he may receive God’s choicest blessings in his new charge.” 

On motion, it was voted that a committee be appointed to extend 
invitations to sister churches to constitute an ecclesiastical council to 
act on the resignation of Mr. Wagner. Dr. Mar, the moderator, 
appointed Mr, William Meehan, Mr. William E. Stilson, Mrs. 
Martha Sprower, Mr. Peter Aubeck and Mrs. Eleanor Dow. 

It was also voted that a committee of nine be appointed, three 
each from the Board of Deacons, the Board of Trustees, and the 
church at large, to be called a Pulpit Supply Committee, whose func- 
tion would be to supply the pulpit during the interim period, and, 
in due time, to nominate a candidate for pastor, such candidate to 
be acted on by the members of the church. The Committee was 
authorized to spend not more than fifty dollars per Sunday, on the 
average, to fill the pulpit while the church was without a regular 
minister. 

The ecclesiastical council convened December 22, 1919, formally 
to accept the Rev. Mr. Wagner’s resignation. The Rev. ‘Thomas 
Williams, of the Pilgrim Congregational Church of Richmond Hill, 
acted as moderator. Copies of the minutes of the proceedings were 
sent to Mr. Wagner, the Long Island Historical Society, and the 
Congregational Historical Society. 

About six months elapsed before the church had a new minister, 
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but the activities of the church continued in the interim. At the 
33rd annual meeting, January 20, 1920, it was reported that the 
fair given by the united societies netted $1400. It was decided to 
hold another fair during 1920. At this time a committee was also 
appointed to solicit funds for a new organ. 

It is recorded in the deacons’ minutes of January 28, 1920, that 
the matter of a pastor’s assistant had been put before the Board of 
‘Trustees. “Phe Board made available a sum of fifty dollars per 
month for this purpose. Mrs. Eleanor Dow was chosen for the 
position, thus becoming the first minister’s assistant in the history of 
the church. Her chief duty was to assist in the making of pastoral 
calls. 

Regarding a matter which had previously been discussed, Mr. 
Aubeck reported to the Board of Deacons that the Long Island 
Rail Road had granted permission to place signs advert-sing the church 
in seven stations. ‘The B.R.’‘T., being less co-operative, had re- 
fused a similar request. An electric sign was also mentioned, but 
there is no indication as to where this sign would have been placed. 
The matter was left in the hands of Mr. Aubeck, who was to obtain 
full information. 

In March the deacons’ meeting was held at the home of Dr. 
Mar. ‘There was-a discussion concerning the question of ushering 
at the church services. It was agreed that the Men’s Club should 
be invited to assume this responsibility. “Io this day members of the 
Men’s Club serve as ushers, through the medium of the Ushers’ 
League. The president of the League, at the present time, is Mr. 
Andrew W. Schulz. 


Dr. ArrTHUR M. ELLiIs, 1920-24 


At a special meeting of Union Congregational Church and Society, 
June 7, 1920, Mr. Walter Roberts, chairman of the Pulpit Sup- 
ply Committee, presented the report of that committee, recommend- 
ing that a call be extended to the Rev. Arthur M. Ellis, of the 
Windsor Avenue Congregational Church of Hartford, Connecticut. 
It was unanimously voted to accept the recommendation, and Dr. 
Ellis was invited to become the sixth minister of the church, at a 
salary of $4,000 per annum, beginning September 19, 1920, with 
the free use of the parsonage, and an allowance of eight free Sun- 
days each year. 
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Another item on the agenda was a communication from the Anti- 
Saloon League of New York, read by Mr. William Meehan, church 
clerk, requesting the privilege of sending a representative to explain 
the work of the organization. A majority of those present were in 
favor of granting the request. 

Some further items of interest in the year 1920 are found in the 
records. “Phe Girl Scouts, Troop 18, requested affiliation with the 
church on September gth, and succeeded in winning recognition as 
a regular church organization. At the present time, there are four 
troops, and Mrs. George B. Fernlund is the Church Adviser for 
Girl Scouts. 

On November 20, Dr. Ellis was formally installed by an ecclesi- 
astical council. In this connection, we discovered that the installation 
sermon was preached by the Rev. Willard P. Soper of Jersey City, 
father of “ Bill”? Soper, former associate minister of Union Congre- 
gational Church, and son-in-law of our own Dr. MacKenzie. 

On December 22, it was voted to donate $75 of the Charity 
Fund to the Hoover Relief Fund. 

At the 34th annual meeting, January 18, 1921, it was reported 
that alterations to the church auditorium had increased the seating 
capacity by about 160. This, of course, was the result of plans 
approved at the meeting of June 19, 1919. As had been expected, 
by this time sentiment was developing in favor of a new community 
house. 

As further evidence that the idea had firmly taken root, a special 
meeting was held on May 24, 1921, to consider an addition, in 
the form of a new church house, and also to consider proposed 
further alterations to the existing building. At this meeting a pre- 
liminary report was presented by the Board of ‘Trustees, but this 
was only the opening gun, so to speak. There were more meetings 
and considerable discussion before the project was ultimately launched. 
Since the undertaking involved the expenditure of a large sum of 
money, and since there were conflicting ideas regarding the scope 
of the work and the specific details, it is easy to understand why 
there was considerable delay in actually proceeding with the new 


construction. 

The report of the Board of Trustees, presented at this time, 1s 
worthy of consideration, since it is a good analysis of the situation 
confronting the congregation. We quote: 
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“The splendid growth in membership and the greater activities 
of the various organizations connected with the Church and the 
marked increase in attendance at the Sunday Services, are quite 
apparent to all who are familiar with the work of our Church. 

“The remarkable growth that has occurred during the last six or 
seven months, and viewing the future with a conservative degree of 
continued success, has caused much discussion and thought to be given 
to the problem of our facilities for handling the work of the near 
future. 

“To stimulate interest in this condition, some few months ago, 
the Men’s Club of the Church presented to the Board of Trustees 
a tentative plan of a Church House to be erected on the Church’s 
property, adjoining the Masonic ‘Temple on 114th Street, the 
building to be about 140 feet in length, 50 feet in width, and its 
height consisting of a basement and two stories. Provision was 
shown in this plan for the basement to contain a gymnasium, locker 
room, and connections with the kitchen of the present church. The 
first floor, at the street level, showed an auditorium to care for the 
Sunday School and general meetings and entertainments, with seat- 
ing capacity of about 600. The second floor was planned for a 
smaller assembly room, women’s room, men’s room, etc. 

‘When this plan was brought up for discussion, it was the general 
opinion of those attending the conference that a church in a position 
to use such a Church House advantageously should be able to take 
care of a congregation of at least six or seven hundred attendants, 
thus necessitating that, if the project was to be considered, it would 
be necessary to enlarge our present church auditorium which, under 
existing conditions, has difficulty in seating more than four hundred 
people. 

“Rough estimates of carrying out the construction of the Church 
House and alterations to the present church showed, at that time, 
provisions would have to be made for an outlay of from $140,000 
to $150,000. 

“Your Board of Trustees has had several meetings in reference 
to this matter, and, after a great deal of consideration, decided to 
present the subject to the Church at a regular meeting. 

“Your Trustees are aware that such a proposition is beyond their 
authority to determine, but have taken for granted that the church 
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membership desires to hear from them, if only in a preliminary 
manner of report. 

“Therefore your Trustees report as follows: 

“First, It is their opinion that a church, to support the work of the 
magnitude as contemplated by the effective use of the proposed in- 
creased facilities, will require that the expenses of the church be 
increased from approximately $14,000 a year to a sum total of from 
$20,000 to $25,000 per year. 

“Our present church membership is about 650, and, in round 
figures, we are receiving on an average in the year, financial support 
of about twenty dollars per member. 

‘Statistics computed on a basis of ten churches in various sections 
of New York State (including Brooklyn) and six churches in 
Northern New Jersey, including one in Jersey City, show that the 
support per member is about equal to our own, namely, twenty 
dollars per member. Your Trustees are of the opinion that our 
present membership could be relied upon to increase their support, 
but, in their opinion, a church, to provide for an annual expense of 
from $20,000 to $25,000 per year, would require a membership of 
from 900 to 1200. 

“Second, The costs of building operations, which have been talked 
of as running from $140,000 to $150,000, are most vague in their 
estimate, and, without further information, your trustees are un- 
able to give you any idea of approximate costs that would be worthy 
of your consideration. 

“Tf the members of this church desire this matter to be brought 
to a point of progressive action, the trustees should be authorized 
to engage an architect to prepare such plans and specifications as 
will be sufficient to obtain conclusive figures of actual costs. . . etc.s, 

It was regularly voted that the Board of ‘Trustees be authorized 
to engage Mr. William C. Haugaard “to prepare such plans and 
specifications as will be sufficient to obtain conclusive figures of the 
actual costs of erection of the building and making of alterations con- 
templated in the report, and, once such sum 1s ascertained, that the 
trustees report to the church in the fall a general plan for financing 


the cost of these improvements.” 
Another item on the agenda, at the meeting of May 24, 1921, 
was the adoption of a resolution expressing regret at the death of 
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the Rev. Howard Billman, third minister of Union Congregational 
Church, and extending condolences to his family. 

At the 35th annual meeting, January 25, 1922, the Board of 
‘Trustees presented a detailed report, embodying three different plans, 
none of which seemed to be entirly satisfactory to those present. 
Decision was reserved for a subsequent meeting. 

One matter which was acted upon at the 35th annual meeting 
was the minister’s salary which, on recommendation of the Board of 
Trustees, was raised $500, to a sum of $4,500 per annum. 

On March 1, 1922, the discussion relative to the new church 
house was resumed, but still no action was taken. The meeting was 
adjourned until March 21, at which time, after additional debate, 
it was voted that the Board of Trustees give further consideration 
to the enlargement of the facilities of the church and “ to associate 
with themselves such other members of the church as they desire, 
and report to the church at a later date.” 

To make certain that the sentiments of the congregation should 
not be misunderstood, it was regularly moved and carried that it 
was the sense of the meeting that a new church house should be 
constructed in the near future, as a part of the comprehensive plan 
of church enlargement and improvement. 

During the year 1922, our present Women’s Federation was or- 
ganized. “The major women’s organization up to this time had been 
the Mary and Martha Society, but in 1922 a union of all existing 
women’s groups was consummated. According to a report of Mrs. 
Elizabeth Roberts, recording secretary of Mary and Martha: 

‘“*’The idea and the first steps toward forming a federation of all 
the women’s societies of the Church was... taken up and pushed 
to a successful issue. We are doing about the same work in the 
new Federation and have had the added fellowship of members of 
all the other societies.” 

We can all agree that the Women’s Federation is an indispensable 
part of our church life. Its many contributions to the general wel- 
fare of Union Congregational Church can be regarded with great 
pride. In recent years a new organization came into existence as 
an auxihary of the Federation. Organized in 1940, this group 
adopted the name “ Daughters of the Women’s Federation,” and 
its ultimate purpose is to carry on the traditions of the senior or- 
ganization. 
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The president of the Women’s Federation at the present time 1s 
Mrs. John D, Roake. Others who have served in this office are: 
Miss Anne E. Edwards, Mrs. Margaret S. Tolley, Mrs. Edna D. 
Noble, Mrs. Guy St. John, Mrs. Harry J. Arnold, Mrs. Wilham 
C. Lomax, Mrs. Roland Dann, Mrs. A. Frederick Glover, Mrs. 
Herbert T. Davis, Mrs. Frederick Bronson, Mrs. John E. Knetzer, 
Sr., and Mrs. Walter W. Krider. 

The 36th annual meeting of Union Congregational Church and 
Society was held on January 29, 1923. In the records we find sev- 
eral items of interest. Fred Hartwell began his long career as clerk 
of the church. The church was in the best financial condition in its 
history, being entirely free from debt. The roof of the main build- 
ing of the church had been renewed during the year. The Sunday 
School, we observe, had asked for a director of religious education 
during the year, but “ Mr. Robert Skillings and a number of capable 
assistants had made a paid assistant unnecessary.” 

The minister, Dr. Ellis, stated that the crying needs of the time 
were the assistance of a paid visitor and the services of a paid director 
of parish house activities. Dr. Ellis reported that he had traveled 
through Massachusetts for the Commission on Evangelism of the 
Congregational Churches. 

On May 23, 1923, the matter of building plans was again in 
evidence. Mr. Ludolf Portong, president of the Board of ‘Trustees, 
read the latest report regarding the proposed plan for improvement 
of the church facilities. This was known as the “1923 Plan.” In 
presenting the report, Mr. Portong said: 

“The most urgent need of our church is a new Sunday School 
with ample individual classroom facilities and a large auditorium. 
This plan provides all of this and also provides commodious quar- 
ters for our various organizations, all in a new structure, and but 
a very small portion of our present building will be destroyed. ‘The 
estimated cost of this addition is $75,000 to $80,000. ‘This 1923 
Plan was submitted to the special committee formed by the Board 
of Trustees. . .’? (Committee approved the plan.) 

“The Board of Trustees unanimously recommend this plan, 
with some possible changes in the details, as the best that can be 
arrived at on the property we have and as most nearly meeting all 
of the requirements of our church. Should you favorably consider 
this plan, the Board further recommends that with this addition you 
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also plan for the purchase and installation of a new organ, also some 
shght alterations in the church auditorium which can be done at 
comparatively small expense, and which will increase the number of 
sittings by about one hundred. 

“The cost of the Sunday School addition, the organ and its in- 
stallation and the enlargement of the church auditorium will total 
approximately $110,000. Should you decide to act favorably on 
the plan submitted, and decide to instruct the Board to proceed 
further with the matter, we would Suggest that a resolution be passed 
tonight, empowering the Board to appoint the necessary committees 
to work out a complete financial plan, obtain more exact figures as 
to the cost of the improvements, etc., and submit all of this infor- 
mation for your final approval at a special meeting to be called when 
the plans have been worked out. In forming this committee, the 
Board will add to its own members representatives of the various 
societies and of the church. 

“The problem of the church and Sunday School extension and 
improvements has been discussed for the past four or five years and 
has been considered from every possible angle, and the Board be- 
heves that the new plan solves the many problems and fufills the 
requirements of the church in all its branches, and hopes that definite 
action can now be taken. In the opinion of the Board, the financial 
plan is of primary importance, and the work should only be under- 
taken when sufficient cash and pledges have been received to guaran- 
tee the successful conclusion of the work, and without too great 
a burden of debt being incurred. The Board contemplates an every- 
member canvass for current expenses this fall, and it is hoped that 
the results will be an indication of the ability of the congregation 
to build and support the enlarged church building and increased 
activities,” 

The proposed plan was explained by Mr. Helwig Schier, with 
the aid of lantern slides, after which it was regularly voted that the 
report of the Board of Trustees be accepted and approved, and their 
recommendations adopted. 

On November 7, 1923, there was a further discussion of building 
plans. Mr. Schier stated that certain changes had been incorporated 
since the last meeting. Mr. John B. Reimer reported on the finan- 
ial plans for the proposed work. According to this scheme, a lump ¢ 
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sum of $60,000 was to be raised by the congregation. Mr. Reimer, 
in summation, concluded that: 

‘The success of the plan depends upon the financial capacity and 
ability of the congregation. Our congregation is noted for its lib- 
erality, loyalty, interest and enthusiasm. If these qualities can be 
translated into an army of 60,000 good and sound American dollars, 
the erection of the building is assured.” 

At the 37th annual meeting, January 30, 1924, the Board of 
Trustees recommended that the salary of the minister be raised to 
$4,800 per annum, retroactive to January 1. On motion duly car- 
ried, the recommendation was approved by those present. We can 
hardly fail to observe that, by this time, a definite tendency had set 
in to increase the compensation of the minister of the church as the 
years passed. “‘I’his undoubtedly was due to a combination of causes, 
among which the increased cost of living cannot be overlooked, but 
it is true also that the ability to pay a higher salary reflected the im- 
proved financial condition of the church. Union had come a long 
way since the days when it could be appropriately called “a strug- 
gling country church.” It was now a thriving, dynamic institution 
in the growing suburbs of a great city. 

On September 17, 1924, a special meeting was convened to con- 
sider the resignation of the Rev. Arthur M. Ellis. Several resolutions 
were introduced by Mr. Comin, among them: 

‘ Resolved, that this church hereby makes record of its deep ap- 
preciation of the remarkably successful work of the Rev. Mr. Ellis as 
its pastor, a success evidenced by the growth of the church, and the 
activity of its organizations; 

“That the church expresses its keen regret at the termination of 
the services of the Rev. Mr. Ellis as pastor, and that it extends its best 
wishes for his successful labor in his new field.” 

The resolutions were unanimously adopted. The resignation of 
the pastor became effective on October 15, 1924. 

Another item on the agenda of the meeting was the formation of 
a pulpit supply committee, also delegated with authority to nominate a 
new minister, to be voted on by the congregation, at the appropriate 
time. “he committee consisted of the following: Walter Roberts, 
Joseph Penny, John B. Reimer (Trustees); Dr. F. W. Mar, Wil- 
liam E. Stilson, Robert Comin (Deacons) ; William Meehan (Men’s 
Club); Mrs. Charles Fraser (Women’s Federation); and Mrs. F. 
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W. Hartwell (Church School). This committee was destined to 
perform a distinguished service. It was the one which nominated 
Dr. Edward W. Cross for the pastorate of Union Congregational 
Church. 

Before considering the ministry of Dr. Cross, we will devote our 
attention momentarily to some items of interest in the reports of the 
38th annual meeting, held on January 20, 1925. ‘The Board of 
‘Trustees reported that, on December 7, an every-member canvass 
had been successfully conducted. ‘The report also stated that a new 
organ had become a matter of dire necessity. We are told that “ the 
organ itself, when played, cried out in protest against longer service.” 

The Board had some concrete proposals to offer. We quote: 

‘We therefore recommend that, at this meeting, your Board be 
authorized to use all of the proceeds of the annual church fair of 1925, 
together with the money now in the organ fund, toward the pur- 
chase and installation of a new organ, and such alterations to the 
choir loft as may be necessary, and to finance such unpaid portion 
of the cost, in such manner as the Board deems wise and expedient. 

“Further, that the selection and purchase of the organ be placed 
in charge of your Music Committee, together with such additional 
members as the Committee may desire to add for the proper. se- 
lection of the organ, and its proper architectural installation, the 
action of the Committee to be subject to the approval of your Board 
of ‘Trustees.’ 

The recommendations of the Board were adopted, and the Music 
Committee was authorized to proceed with the work. A motion was 
also adopted, thanking the owner of the existing organ for his 
courtesy in allowing the church to make use of it. 

At this time Mr. Walter Roberts reported informally on the work 
of the Pulpit Supply Committee which had been delegated authority 
to fill the pulpit during the interim period. ‘his Committee still had 
a few more months to function before the arrival of the new minister, 


Dr. Edward W. Cross. 
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CHAPTER V 


The Ministry of Dr. Cross, 1925-37 


count of Union Congregational Church assumes what may be 

called a more personal touch. It was some time during the 
ministry of Dr. Cross that the authors became associated with the 
Church School, through the medium of the Tower Room Class, then 
under the capable, Christian leadership of Mr. Dwight Smith. 

Dr. Cross was the first minister of the church with whom we 
had a personal acquaintance, and a rare privilege it was. It is indeed 
difficult to think of Dr. Cross in the past tense, although more than 
seven years have elapsed since his untimely death in 1939. In com- 
mon with many others, we remember Dr. Cross, with profound 
respect and affection, as one of the finest spiritual leaders who ever 


Boner with the ministry of Dr. Cross, this historical ac- 


occupied the pulpit of any church. 

Thus we feel that February 25, 1925, was a significant date in 
the history of our church. It was the occasion for a special meeting 
of Union Congregational Church and Society, for the purpose of 
considering the recommendations of the committee which had been 
chosen to select a new minister. The meeting was called to order 
at 8:30 p.m. by Church Clerk Fred Hartwell. Dr. Frederic W. 
Mar was elected moderator, and Mr. C. E. Hawkins and Mr. Ed- 
ward E. Day were chosen as inspectors of election. 

Prayer was offered by Mr. William E. Stilson, after which the 
call for the meeting was read by the clerk. Then Mr. Walter 


Roberts, chairman of the committee, read the report which embraced 


the following recommendations: 

“That the Union Congregational Church and Society of Rich- 
mond Hill, New York, shall extend to the Rev. Dr. Edward W. 
Cross, now minister of the First Congregational Church of Grinnell, 
Iowa, a call to accept the ministry of this church at a salary of five 
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thousand dollars per annum, beginning May 1, 1925, with the free 
use of the parsonage and an allowance of eight free Sundays each 
year, and 

“That this church shall engage the services of an assistant to 
the minister to act as office secretary, parish visitor, and assistant to 
the administration of the Church School and young people’s work, 
at a salary to be determined by the Board of Trustees.” 

On motion of Mr. Peter Aubeck, seconded by Mr. Helwig Schier, 
it was unanimously voted to accept and adopt the report of the Com- 
mittee as read. It should be noted that the provision calling for the 
engagement of an assistant to the minister was not fufilled for some 
years after this date. 

From the 1938-39 edition of “ Who’s Who in America,” we 
learn the following biographical facts concerning Dr. Cross: 

He was born in Cannon Falls, Minnesota, on Abraham Lincoln’s 
birthday, February 12, 1885, and was the son of Rowland S. and 
Mary E. (Weeks) Cross. Dr. Cross received an A.B. from Carle- 
ton College, a Congregational institution, in Northfield, Minnesota, 
in the year 1907. He attended Union Theological Seminary, in 
New York City, for one year, 1909-10, and in 1911, graduated 
from Oberlin College with a B.D. degree. In 1911 Dr. Cross was 
ordained as a Congregational minister, and served his first pastorate 
in Livingston, Montana, from 1911 to 1915. On October 19, 
1915, Dr. Cross married Bessie Louise Dougherty, who had been 
a classmate at Carleton College. Dr. and Mrs. Cross became the 
parents of three children, Elizabeth, Robert and Rowland. 

From 1915 to 1925, Dr. Cross served as pastor of the First 
Church of Grinnell, Iowa. While there Edward W. Cross received 
his D.D. degree from Grinnell College. During World War I, 
Dr. Cross took time out from his pastoral duties at the First Church 
to serve as Y. M. C. A. secretary and chaplain with the U. S. Army 
in France, from September, 1917, to February, 1919, and was cited 
for bravery. 

Dr. Cross served from 1929-34 as chairman of the Committee 
on Evangelism and Devotional Life of the Congregational Churches, 
and later as president of the Home Board of Missions of the Congre- 
gational and Christian Churches. Dr. Cross was a member of Delta 
Sigma Rho and Phi Beta Kappa. 

On May 27, 1925, Dr. Cross presided at the meeting of the 
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Board of Deacons. The clerk, Fred Hartwell, read a communica- 
tion from the Board of ‘Trustees stating that the church auditorium 
would not be available for use during July and August, because of 
the installation of the new church organ. 

It was regularly voted at the meeting that the pastor, Dr. Cross, 
appoint a committee of five to work with him on the details of his 
formal installation by an ecclesiastical council. Another item on the 
agenda was a discussion of “ junior sermons.” As a matter of fact, 
these sermons, expressed in simple language that a child could 
understand, became an established custom at Easter and Christmas, 
the “junior sermon ” being given prior to the adult sermon. 

The following month, at the meeting of the Board of Deacons, 
Dr. Cross, reporting on the matter of summer pulpit supply, stated 
that Mr. L. W. B. Jackman, one of our own members, and an 
ordained minister, would preach three Sundays in July, and Dr. 
Rollins once. The Board accepted the invitation of the Richmond 
Hill Baptist Church to join with them in worship during the month 
of August. This is another custom which has prevailed up to the 
present time. 

The resignation of Mr. Robert B. Skillings, as superintendent of 
the Sunday School, was accepted at this time, with an expression of 
“deep appreciation of his work and deep regret at his going.” 

On November 17, 1925, Dr. Edward W. Cross was installed as 
the seventh minister of Union Congregational Church, by an ecclesi- 
astical council. “The Rev. Thomas Williams of Pilgrim Congrega- 
tional Church, Richmond Hill, served as moderator. The candidate, 
Dr. Cross, read a paper on the theme, ‘‘ The Educational Function 
of the Church,” and also made a statement of personal religious 
experience. The installation sermon was preached by the Rev. Wil- 
liam J. Hutchins, D.D., father of the present head of the University 
of Chicago, Robert M. Hutchins. | 

At the deacons’ meeting in December, 1925, Mr. Frederick W. 
Pfaff was regularly confirmed as superintendent of the Church 
School, succeeding Mr. Skillings in that capacity. A motion was 
adopted by the Board, recommending that a committee be appointed 
at the annual meeting, to take under consideration a revision of the 
by-laws and standing rules of the church. 

Dr. Cross discussed informally the matter of a pastor’s class for 
boys and girls, the matter of inviting people to join the church, a 
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proposed fellowship canvass, the distribution of the “ Fellowship of 
Prayer” and the “ Handbook,” and the matter of sermon topics 
for the Lenten season. It was then decided to have a series of ten 
mid-week services. 


A motion was carried to the effect that it was the sense of the 
meeting that persons so desiring could be admitted to church mem- 
bership on “ reaffirmation of faith.” Our present church constitu- 
tion makes provision for the following methods of admission: 

(a) By letter of transfer from other churches 

(b) By reaffirmation of faith (if letters are not available) 

(c) On confession of faith 

The 39th annual meeting of Union Congregational Church and 
Society, and the first in the ministry of Dr. Cross, convened on 
January 19, 1926. Mr. Ludolf Portong offered the following reso- 
lution which was duly seconded and carried: 

“ Resolved, that Union Congregational Church and Society of 
Richmond Hill, Long Island, borrow from the Savings Bank of 
Richmond Hill, the sum of sixty thousand dollars ($60,000) upon 
the joint and several bond of said church and its trustees, upon the 
following terms: said amount to be repaid in five (5) years, and, in 
the meantime, amortized semi-annually by the payment of fifteen 
hundred dollars ($1,500) of principal, first amortized payment to 
be made January 1, 1927.” 

The reason for the above loan was to acquire funds for the con- 
struction of the new church house. 

‘The minutes of the meeting also reveal that the matter of a church 
historian was under consideration, the sense of the meeting being 
that such an office be made permanent in the church. Dr. Frederic 
W. Mar was chosen to serve temporarily. Our church constitution 
now makes provision for the office of historian, the incumbent being 
Mr. George MacNair, Jr. 

At the October meeting of the Board of Deacons, it was voted 
to try the experiment of requesting all present at communion services 
to sign cards, giving names and addresses. This is a custom we 
still observe. 

During the year 1926, work on the new church house had pro- 
gressed favorably. What had been the subject of much deliberation 
and debate emerged finally as the fufilment of a great vision. Ac- 
cording to the Golden Anniversary souvenir program, after Dr. 
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Cross came to Union in 1925, “the honest differences of opinion 
concerning the size and cost of the proposed structure soon disap- 
peared, because of the gradual prevalence of the larger faith and 
vision, bolstered by the continuous healthy growth in membership. 
In 1926 the present modern church house was erected and the 
church and auditorium enlarged at a cost of about $156,000. ‘Time 
has proved that the action was well advised. The building has since 
been a bee-hive of Christian work and activity in its various phases, 
under the intelligent and consecrated leadership of Dr. Cross.” Need- 
less to say Dr. MacKenzie has carried on in the same tradition. 

Picking up the thread of our story again, we find that the service 
of dedication for the new building was conducted on Sunday morn- 
ing, October 31, 1926. ‘The dedication sermon was preached by 
Dr. Charles S. Mills, secretary of the Congregational Ministerial 
Boards. At 3:00 P.M. the same day, a “service of recognition for 
the work of religious education”? was conducted in the assembly 
room of the new church house. An address was delivered by Dr. 
Henry Smith Leiper. 

On Wednesday, November 3rd, at 8:15 o’clock, the celebration 
was continued, with “an evening of community fellowship,” fea- 
tured by the music of the Gloria ‘Trumpeters and addresses by 
Dr. Arthur Ellis, former minister of Union Congregational Church, 
and Mr. Harry N. Holmes, secretary of the World Alhance for 
International Friendship ‘Through the Churches. 

In the program of the celebration, we find the following acknowl- 
edgments: 

“Union Congregational Church wishes to acknowledge a debt 
of gratitude to Mr. Wilham Haugaard, architect, whose fine pro- 
fessional ability combined with a sympathetic understanding of our 
problem and a conscientious interest in matters of detail have con- 
tributed largely to the achievement of this beautiful and practical 
building; and to Mr. F. H. Wakeham, contractor, and all other 
contractors and. workmen who have loyally labored with him and 
have thereby secured to us a structure that will stand the testings 
of the years in the service of God and man. 

‘““We express our great appreciation of the service rendered by 
the Plans Committee in their patient and persistent effort to provide 
adequately for all interests of the church and their steady purpose 


to serve both beauty and utility in the final result. 
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“We desire to recognize the devoted and efficient work of the 
Campaign Committee and of the Trustees serving as a Building 
Committee and of those who in various ways have responded gladly to 
their appeals for co-operation, for the wise and friendly and thorough- 
going fashion in which they have carried their responsibilities through 
to success. 

‘We wish to thank the Congregational Church Building Society 
for its generous and timely assistance in the financing of our project. 

‘We voice our debt of gratitude for the fidelity and unselfishness 
manifested by the gifts, large and small, from more than four hun- 
dred subscribers, who have thus translated their desires and prayers 
into living deeds.” 

Mr. Schier has expressed the opinion that the Board of ‘Trustees, 
as it was constituted at the time the church house was constructed, 
possessed sufficient business acumen to run the United States Steel 
Corporation. Actually, there is a basis for this assertion. Mr. Walter 
Roberts, for instance, was in the stone and marble construction busi- 
ness. “Ihe company which he headed was outstanding in the field, 
and during his career, Mr. Roberts handled projects at Rockefeller 
Center, Grand Central Station, the Cathedral of St. John the 
Divine, the Empire State Building, ete. Mr. John Reimer and Mr. 
Edwin Langenbach were bankers. Mr. Joseph Penny, Mr. Edward 
H. Cook, Mr. Ludolf Portong, Mr. Herman Winne, Mr. Walter 
Krider and Mr. Helwig Schier were all successful business men. 
Mr. Schier, it should be noted, laid out the tentative plans for the 
church house. Tvhese formed the basis for Mr. Haugaard’s finished 
plans. Mr. Haugaard was the architect for the church house, and 
later served for many years as State Architect for New York. 

At the 40th annual meeting, in January, 1927, the Board of 
‘Trustees reported on the completion of the construction project. It 
was also revealed that a profit of $5,094.40 had been realized from 
the annual church fair. ‘This substantial sum, incidentally, does not 
represent the highest profit from a church fair, A study of the annual 
statements of the church treasurer indicates receipts of $6,081.54 
from the 1925 fair. “hese figures would seem to indicate that the 
church fairs were more successful, in a financial sense, than the 
New York World’s Fair. 

In December 1927, the deacons recommended for church mem- 


bership, Mr. and Mrs. Robert L. Maby, from Union Church of 
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‘Manila, Philippine Islands. As far as we know, no one ever came 


a greater distance to join Union Congregational Church. 

At the 41st annual meeting, January 17, 1928, a motion was 
offered by Mr. Walter Roberts and seconded by Dr. Dwight Hol- 
brook, to adopt the recommendation of the Board of ‘Trustees that 
the minister’s salary be increased to $5,500 per annum. The motion 
was carried without dissent, and Dr. Cross thanked the congrega- 
tion. 

A motion was also carried to ratify the election of Mr. August A. 
Priesing as president of the Ushers’ League and to make him an 
officer of the church. At this time the resignation of Dr. Dwight 
Holbrook from the Board of Deacons was accepted with regret. 

It was reported at the meeting, that a motion picture machine 
had been installed in the auditorium of the church house. ‘This equip- 
ment was used later for the Sunday evening screen services which 
became a popular feature of the church program. ‘The pictures were 
selected and edited by Dr. Cross, and the showing was codrdinated 
with an appropriate service, as well as an interesting talk by Dr. 
Cross, on a theme suggested by the picture of the evening. “The 
advent of sound pictures spelled the doom of the screen service. The 
equipment was suitable only for silent films which became scarcer 
as time went by. 

At the deacons’ meeting in October, 1928, Miss Margaret Nevius 
was introduced to members of the Board. Miss Nevius had been 
chosen as Director of Religious Education, a post recently created. 
She served successfully in this position for several years, codrdinating 
the work of the Church School and the young people’s groups. 

It was regularly voted at the 42nd annual meeting-in 1929, on 
recommendation of the Board of ‘Trustees, that the sum of $23,000 
to liquidate in part the existing indebtedness, be raised by an every- 
member canvass. ; 

Mr. Fred Pfaff, superintendent of the Church School, presented 
a motion, seconded by Mr. Fred Glover, that the idea of a general 
committee on religious education, to be appointed by Dr. Cross, be 
approved. “he committee was to consist of seven members, to serve 
for one year and to be elected each year at the annual meeting. 
The motion was carried. 

During the year 1930, two members of long standing departed 
this world, and appropriate resolutions were adopted in their memory. 
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The first was Mr. Peter Aubeck, who received the following tribute: 
“Peter Aubeck, for almost thirty years a loyal member of this 
church, a devoted Christian, stalwart worker and honored friend, 
entered into his reward on February 16, 1930. 
“ Born in Denmark, for many years a resident in the Danish West 


Indies, in his mature and later life an American citizen, Mr. Aubeck 
became a resident of Richmond Hill and a member of the Union 
Congregational Church in 1902. 

“Mr. Aubeck was by nature devoted to a great cause and en- 
thusiastic in its promotion. He found joy in the work and the life of the 
church and gave in turn the best that was in his own life. Soon after 
joining the church, he became a teacher in the Church School, con- 
tinuing in this work until within a short time before his death. For 
many years Mr. Aubeck was a deacon. During the last years of his 
life, he held the office of Director of Benevolences. He kept con- 
stantly before the church the need of generous support for the work 
of missions. 

‘By this minute the church records its deep appreciation of a 
noble Christian life and cherishes the memory of a great hero of 
the Faith.” 

Another member was memorialized as follows: 

“On the 25th of May, 1930, the Union Congregational Church 
of Richmond Hill sustained an immeasurable loss, and the sorrow 
of our people was profoundly felt, in the passing away of one of its 
honored and beloved members, Mr. Joseph Penny. 

‘For more than twenty-five years, Mr. Penny served the church 
loyally and generously. During most of those years, he was a mem- 
ber of the Board of Trustees, and at various times most capably 
filled the offices of that Board as its secretary, treasurer and president. 

“Mr. Penny’s sound judgment and diligence have been contri- 
butions of great value in the upbuilding of our church. This faithful- 
ness has been an inspiration to many, and his cheerfulness and 
friendliness a blessing to his fellow men. It is fitting that this church 
acknowledge its appreciation of Mr. Penny’s Christian character, 
his many years of devoted and valued service, and his cherished as- 
sociation with our church life; and, therefore, this minute is inscribed 


in its official records.’’ 
By the time of the 44th annual meeting, January 30, 1931, 
cognizance was taken of the fact that the depression had set in. A 
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resolution was carried to adopt a budget that would reduce expendi- 
tures involving salaries, plant operation and other expenses, by a 
sum of approximately $1,300 annually. 

The report of the Board of Trustees, as presented by Mr. Edwin 
Langenbach, gives us a picture not uncommon in the hectic de- 
pression years: 

“An analysis of your treasurers’ reports for the past three years 
shows: a deficit of $2,838.84 for the year 1928, after including fair 
receipts of $3,676.86 for the year; a deficit of $5,099.58 for 1929 
without a fair; a deficit of $1,791.78 for 1930 after including fair 
receipts of $3,072.66. Our good and loyal friends have fairly ex- 
hausted themselves in fair work, and sentiment seems much against 
another fair for some time to come.” 

Dr. Cross, in his annual report, had something to say about the 
financial situation. He spoke as follows: 

“We have in other years received a large sum of money from the 
returns of the church fair. While raising money by such methods 
of indirection may seem wise, I am quite persuaded that the worth 
of the church,—to the community and to the individual members,— 
can be so fairly recognized that a straight out appeal for contribu- 
tions to make up deficiencies in income will be met by very generous 
giving.” 

With reference to the screen services, Dr. Cross reported that 
silent pictures would not be available in the near future, and ex- 
pressed the hope that some type of Sunday evening service could be 
conducted. He suggested that a committee be organized to study 
the problem. 

Financial matters were still very much in the news at the annual 
meeting of January 19, 1932, as evidenced by the report of the 
treasurer, Mr. John B. Reimer. We quote: 

“The year 1931 was a very trying one financially... . All socie- 
ties have retained their courage to the full and have given cheer- 
ful and happy codperation in overcoming the problems which con- 
fronted us. . . . We closed our year victorious, and we believe that 
Union Church has made a record which is outstanding in these 


times of stress.” 

Mr. Reimer announced that $6,000 had been collected as a 
result of the Easter appeal. The salaries of the Director of Re- 
ligious Education, the organist, the quartet, the superintendent and 
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assistant superintendent of buildings had been reduced. He also stated 
that Dr. Cross had requested a cut of $500 in his own salary. 

During 1932, Harold W. Freer, a student at Union Theological 
Seminary, came to the church as a part-time assistant to Dr. Cross, 
thus becoming the first of a series of associate ministers of Union 
Congregational Church. 

At the 46th annual meeting, January 17, 1933, Mr. Walter 
Beaver proposed that an advisory committee (church council) con- 
sisting of representatives of various boards and organizations of the 
church, be recognized as one of the regularly constituted agencies 
in carrying forward the work of the church. 

The present constitution of Union Congregational Church spe- 
cifically provides for such a body. The purpose of the Council is set 
forth in Article VIII, Section 3, as follows: 

“It shall be the function of the Church Council to visualize the 
entire work of the church, to confer and codperate with the Minister 
in the general direction of the Church’s activities, and to make recom- 
mendations that seem to it desirable in the interests of a well-rounded 
church program.” 

In October, 1933, the Board of Deacons adopted a resolution 
commending Mr. Henry C. Greilich for his ten years of able service 
as chairman of the Music Committee. Mr. Greilich was succeeded 
by Mr. George P. Jochum, who directed his efforts to the formation 
of a volunteer choir, under the direction of the organist, Mr. Wil- 
liam Bross. Mr, Jochum, in discussing the newly organized choir, 
said: 

“We are very fortunate to have as members of our choir, Mrs. 
Maybelle Woodruff, Mrs. Georgia Visel, Mrs. W. Gardinier TThomp- 
son, Mrs. M. Koumrian, Miss Mehltretter, Mr. Williams and Mr. 
Wilham Lomax, who, with their trained voices, add considerably 
to our singing.” 

The choir has long since become an established and essential part 
of the worship services of the church. At present it is under the 
capable direction of Mr, Lawrence W. Huse, our organist and 
musical director. 

Dr. Cross, in his report to the annual meeting in January, 1934, 
spoke in the following vein: 

“The human resources of our church are great. ‘The forty-seven 
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years of our history tell a brave story, but there is a braver story yet 
to be told. 

“If we stand together, we can stand up to anything. If we are 
really united on the Christian purpose, we shall do a great work for 
God and the people in our generation, and leave a spiritual heritage 
to our children’s children.” 

As a separate and distinct organization, the Drama Guild made 
its first appearance in 1934, but actually the activities of the group 
date back to at least five or six years prior to 1934, when dramatic 
projects were carried on by the Young People’s Society. As a matter 
of fact, members and former members of the Y. P.S. formed the 
nucleus of the newly organized Guild. Some of the original mem- 
bers are still in evidence today, which would seem to indicate that 
interest in dramatic activities does not necessarily deteriorate with 
the passage of time. 

The outstanding success of the Guild was, for many years, the 
result of the painstaking efforts and dramatic genius of Mr. George 
E. Anderson, who directed the activities of the thespians up until a 
few years ago. Mr. Anderson’s great talent gave Drama Guild 
productions a quality which is hard to define, but it was always in 
evidence. He strove for meticulous perfection in all details, as those 
of us who worked with him can attest. 

In addition to Mr. Anderson, we must not forget Mr. Charles E. 
Babcock, first president of the Guild, in whose honor the Babcock 
Memorial Room (formerly the ‘Tower Room) was furnished. ‘The 
late Mr. Babcock was a veritable wonder when it came to the de- 
sign and construction of scenery and properties. He also excelled in 
stage lighting and mechanical effects. 

Some of the outstanding productions of the Drama Guild have 
been: “The Piper,” “ The Other Wise Man,” “ Pomander Walk,” 
“Night Must Fall,” “ Ladies in Retirement,” and many others. 

Included in the minutes of the 48th annual meeting of January 17, 
1935, is a tribute to Dr. Frederic W. Mar, who was elected a deacon 
emeritus at that time, having rounded out a period of thirty-seven 
years of distinguished service to Union Congregational Church. Dur- 
ing those years he held office almost continuously and was a recog- 
nized leader of the church. Dr. Mar served for many years as a 
trustee and as president of the Board of Trustees. He also served 
long and faithfully as a deacon and as chairman of the Board of 
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Deacons. Year after year, Dr. Mar was elected moderator of the 
annual meeting, indicating that the people of the church looked upon 
him as a natural leader. There was complete agreement on this 
statement regarding Dr. Mar: 

“His years of service have been a period of devoted loyalty to 
the church. In view of Dr. Mar’s long and honorable record as an 
officer of this church, . . . we express our deep appreciation for 
his work and for his consecration to the Master.” 

At the June 5th meeting of the Board of Deacons, it was voted to 
send a letter of greeting to Mr. and Mrs. George P. Davis, on the 
occasion of their fiftieth wedding anniversary, July 1, 1935. Since 
that time, Mr. and Mrs. Davis have celebrated their sixtieth wed- 
ding anniversary. 

The celebration of a golden anniversary is always a great occasion. 
The event is more unusual when it is a wedding anniversary, we 
must agree. Mr. and Mrs. J. Frank Birdsell and Mr. and Mrs. 
Helwig Schier passed their fiftieth milestone in September and 
October, 1945, respectively. In November, 1946, Mr. and Mrs. 
Daniel Brush observed the half-century mark. Mr. and Mrs. Otto 
D. Spahr celebrated the event in January, 1947. 

Looking forward to the celebration of the semi-centennial of 
Union Congregational Church, the deacons, at their meeting on 
October 29, 1935, discussed the desirability of making a vigorous 
attack on the indebtedness of the church, in conjunction with the 
anniversary celebration. In this connection it was regularly voted 
that Dr. Cross and Mr. Comin should meet with the Board of 
‘Trustees to discuss steps to be taken relative to the church debt. 

Resolutions were adopted at the 49th annual meeting, January 9, 
1936, honoring two departed members of the church, Mrs. Charles 
E. Fraser and Mr. Walter S. Beaver. Regarding Mrs. Fraser the 
resolution stated: 

“As a member of our fellowship, she was faithful to her duty. 
As a member of the Board of Deacons and Deaconesses, she gave 
generously of her time and strength. As chairman of the Good Cheer 
Committee, she visited the sick and disconsolate and gave comfort 
and spiritual uplift to hundreds of our people.” 

The tribute to Mr. Walter S. Beaver stated that he “ served the 
church in various capacities and, at the time of his death, was chair- 
man of the Church House Committee, a position which he filled with 
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distinction and tastefulness. He was deeply interested in youth guid- 
ance in our church and community, was devoted to the Boy Scouts 
and their problems and upbuilding and to the cementing of Christian 
brotherhood by giving unstintingly of his time and energy to the 
Federation of Men’s Clubs of Queens County. His devotion to 
the work of this church and community, and his willingness at all 
times to serve others, has made his passing a great loss to us.” 

At this meeting the matter of the parsonage, located on the 86th 
Avenue side of the church property, came up for consideration. Mr. 
Reimer presented a resolution recommending that the parsonage be 
demolished, if in the judgment of the Board of Trustees such action 
was deemed advisable. The resolution was carried. As a matter of 
fact, the building was subsequently demolished, and, at the present 
time, we have an empty lot facing 86th Avenue. 

Mr. Herman E. Winne presented, at the 49th annual meeting, 
resolutions bearing on the celebration of the fiftieth anniversary of 
the church, as follows: 

“ Resolved, that the church heartily endorses the plan for the 
celebration of the fiftieth anniversary of the church in January, 1937. 

“Further, that it approves making, during the coming year, a 
thoroughgoing survey of our resources and opportunities as a church, 
to the end that a program of advance along all lines may be initiated 
at the beginning of our fifty-first year as a church. 

“Further, that it approves of a plan for the liquidation of the 
debt of the church as an important part of the celebration. 

“ Resolved, that the Board of Deacons and the Board of ‘Trustees 
be and are hereby appointed a committee to be known as the Fiftieth 
Anniversary Committee, to have general charge of all phases of the 
celebration, with power to add to their number and to appoint such 
sub-committees as may be deemed advisable.” 

Brief speeches by Mr. Robert Comin, Mr. William McConaghy 
(the associate minister), Mrs. Roland Dann, Mrs. Arthur Calvert, 
Mr. Matthew Dann and Mr. Walter Roberts, supported the reso- 
lutions, which were subsequently adopted, thus paving the way for 
the celebration in the next year. 

Men of Union Congregational Church have been active in Scout- 
ing and have, on various occasions, been the recipients of special 
honors for this work. In November, 1936, it was reported, for in- 
stance, that Mr. Theodore Schulz had been appointed a District 
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Commissioner. Mr. Schulz is also the holder of the Silver Beaver 
and other awards. Other Union men who have received the Silver 
Beaver Award are: the late Mr. Walter Beaver, the late Dr. Frank 
Weigand, the late Mr. John Atwater and Mr. James A. Briggs, 
present chairman of the Troop Committee. 

The Golden Anniversary Celebration, commemorating the fiftieth 
anniversary of Union Congregational Church, covered a period of 
one week, January 10 to 17, 1937. ‘These particular dates are 
not significant, in the sense that any of the dates between Io 
and 17 coincide precisely with important dates in the history of 
the church. Actually the church passed its fiftieth birthday in 1936. 
In fact, our corporate seal bears the date 1886. We suggest a 
perusal of the list of important dates and events which appears in the 
appendix of this book. 

The Golden Anniversary Celebration was something to be long 
remembered. It included special services of worship and reminis- 
cence, an historical play-pageant, appropriately called “‘ Father Time 
Visits Union,” an exhibit of historical significance, the Anniversary 
Dinner, the 5oth annual meeting, and a song festival. 

The soth annual meeting of Union Congregational Church and 
Society was held on January 15, and featured reports of the Debt 
Liquidation Campaign Committee and the Committee on Survey and 
Plan of Advance. 

The report on Debt Liquidation was presented by Mr. George 
Jochum and Mr. Walter Roberts. Although final figures were not 
available at the time, it was announced that over $58,000 had been 
received in cash and pledges, indicating that the campaign had been 
remarkably successful. 

The purpose of the Survey and Plan of Advance was to study 
the resources of the church, and, on the basis of the survey, to plan 
the program of advance for the years ahead. Although we will not 
present the report of the Committee in full, because of its length, 
we will take the liberty of quoting parts of it. Indicative of the 
foresight of the Committee are the following excerpts: 

1. “In summarizing the study of membership trends, the Survey 
states the belief that the present rate of growth will continue during 
the next few years. This would indicate a total membership of be- 
tween 1,400 and 1,500 within a five year period. 

2. “The Survey recommends that, as soon as finances permit, 
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a full-time assistant be secured, and that such additional clerical help 
be added as will relieve the minister of unnecessary office detail. 

3. “The Survey feels that steps should be taken to retain and 
enlarge the helpful social contacts of members. ‘To this end the 
Survey recommends regular and constant parish visitation by a mem- 
ber of the minister’s staff. It suggests, too, as a means of better 
church publicity the regular publication of a small parish paper, cir- 
culating among the entire membership and bringing church news 
into every home. 

4. “The Survey believes that our recreation facilities may have 
wider use under certain conditions. In most instances the gymnasium 
can be used by young people only under adult supervision. A number 
of our members have already given generous help in this work, es- 
pecially with Scout troops. In time, it may be desirable to supplement 
volunteer service by the employment of one or more trained directors 
on a part-time basis, for certain afternoons and evenings. 

5. “ The church is in need of an awakened consciousness of finan- 
cial responsibility. An annual budget of $20,000 for current ex- 
penses should become the immediate goal, to be increased to $25,000 
within five years.” 

In conclusion the report stated: 

“ Union Congregational Church has been built upon the firm 
foundation of Christian faith. Its strength grows out of Christian 
manhood, womanhood and youth. At its Fiftieth Anniversary the 
church has reached full maturity. The years to come offer great 
opportunity. “The road in the future lies straight ahead! ” 

We must all agree that Mr. Robert Comin and his Committee 
on Survey and Plan of Advance looked into the future with con- 
siderable discernment. 

On April 28, 1937, a special meeting of the Board of Deacons, 
the Board@ of Trustees and representatives of other church groups 
was called at the request of Dr. Cross. Some of those present, un- 
doubtedly, knew in advance the purpose of the meeting. ‘he rest 
of us did not. Therefore, to most of us, the announcement we heard 
came as a distinct shock. Dr. Cross stated to those present that he 
intended to accept a call from the First Church of Springfield, Mas- 
sachusetts, his resignation to become effective September I, 1937. 

In an informal discussion of the events leading up to his decision, 
Dr. Cross stated, as we recall it, that he had received a number of 
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offers through the years, one being the offer of the presidency of a 
small college, but, as he was getting older, the offers were getting 
fewer and farther between. He said that he felt that he should 
make a change then, if ever. He had seen us through the Golden 
Anniversary Celebration and the successful campaign to lift the 
burden of debt, and now felt that he had given all he could to Union 
Congregational Church. Dr. Cross expressed the conviction that the 
church had many years of successful work ahead of it, under the 
leadership of his successors. It was quite obvious that Dr. Cross’s 
decision had not been an easy one. 

In his formal letter of resignation, dated May 16, 1937, and 
addressed to the congregation, Dr. Cross said: 


“My Dear Friends: 
On Wednesday evening, May 12, the First Church of Christ 


in Springfield, Mass., by unanimous vote at a special meeting, 
extended to me a call to its pastorate. “The possibility of this call 
has been before my mind for the past two months. ‘This matter 
has received my most earnest and prayerful consideration. It has 
been my honest endeavor to give due weight to all the interests 
involved. I have at last reached a decision to accept the call. 
Therefore I now offer my resignation from the pastorate of Union 
Congregational Church to take effect on September 1, 1937. 
“In taking this action, I wish to record my profound grati- 
tude for the privilege I have enjoyed of working with you during 
the past twelve years. ‘hey have been notable years, made happy 
and fruitful by your spirit of eager codperation and resolute achieve- 
ment. I honor Union Church for her great Christian strength in 
the present, and for the promise that lies in her life of still greater 
Christian service in the future. Nor can I forget how fully you 
have proved yourselves to be our true and generous friends. “That 
friendship we shall cherish wherever we may go and as long as 
we shall live. In passing on the responsibility for pastoral leader- 
ship to other hands, I pray that the divine blessing may rest upon 
you all, as individuals, as families, and as a brave and beautiful 


Christian fellowship. 


Sincerely yours, 
Epwarp W. Cross ”’ 
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On June 2, 1937, a special meeting of the church convened to 
act on the resignation of Dr. Cross. ‘The resignation was duly ac- 
cepted, with an expression of very deep regret, and it was voted to 
call an ecclesiastical council to dissolve the pastoral relationship. On 
motion of Mr. George E. Anderson, it was voted to hold a farewell 
reception in honor of Dr. Cross and his family. A committee was 
appointed to work in conjunction with Dr. Cross in arranging for 
the council of churches to be called for June 16. Mr. Matthew 
Dann, the moderator, appointed Messrs. Louis P. Buck, Robert B. 
Skillings and Arthur ‘T’. Calvert as members of the committee. 

At a joint meeting of the Board of Deacons and Board of ‘Trus- 
tees, on June 9, 1937, a committee of eighteen was appointed, to 
help in the selection of a new minister. “—[he committee consisted of 
the following: 





Mrs. Harry Arnold Mrs. Albert Marquiss 
Mrs. Arthur T. Calvert Mr. Helwig Schier 

Mr. Sylvanus E. Charles Miss Grace E. Pritchett 
Mr. Robert Comin Mr. John B. Reimer 
Mr. Matthew L. Dann Mr. Walter E. Roberts 
Mrs. Roland Dann Mr. Robert B. Skillings 
Mrs. Herbert T. Davis Mrs. Guy St. John 

Mr. Henry Greilich Mrs. Morris VanNostrand 
Mr. Raymond C. Hauser Mr. Charles S. Webb 


Mrs. Calvert, the minister’s secretary, was chosen as secretary 
of the committee. 

It was also agreed at this time that the Pulpit Supply Committee 
should consist of four members, two from the Board of “Trustees 
and two from the Board of Deacons. 

Weddings, funerals, visitation of the sick and other pastoral duties 
were placed in the care of Mr. Carlton Babbs, the associate minister, 
and the minister of Victoria Congregational Church, the Rev. Eg- 
bert C. Macklin. It was voted also that the matter of a church 
bulletin be referred to the Church Council, with the thought that the 
bulletin be circulated each month among the congregation, the cost, 
not exceeding fifty dollars per month, to be borne by the church. 

The pastoral relationship was formally dissolved by the ecclesi- 
astical council on June 16, with the Rev. Egbert C. Macklin, of 
Victoria Congregational Church, acting as moderator. The council 


_ adopted the following resolution: 
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“* Be it resolved that this council of churches concurs in the sever- 
ance of the pastoral ties between Dr. Cross and the Richmond Hill 
Church and expresses its high appreciation of the character of service 
which he has rendered. Dr. Cross has won the esteem of his breth- 
ren in the ministry and of the churches. His life has adorned the gospel 
of Christ. He has been a workman who needed not to be ashamed. 
His ministry has been characterized by diligence in the study of the 
gospels, by wise and tactful leadership in Christian enterprise, by 
understanding of the implications of the Christian religion, both for 
the individual and for the world at large. He occupies a place of 
ieadership in the missionary program of the churches. Most heartily 
and sincerely is he commended to the people of Springfield. May he 
and his family be guided and blessed by God as they go forth from 
our midst.” 

By a rather strange coincidence, the First Church of Christ, Dr. 
Cross’s new pastorate, was celebrating its three hundredth anniversary 
in 1937. hus, after participating in the Golden Anniversary Cele- 
bration of Union Congregational Church, Dr. Cross became min- 
ister of First Church in time to take part in the celebration of its 
tercentenary. 

Dr. Cross was formally installed as minister of First Church, by 
an ecclesiastical council, in June, 1938. On this occasion the people 
of Union sent the following message to the congregation of First 
Church: 


“ Greetings: 


“You are about to install Edward Weeks Cross, D.D., as 
the minister of your historic church. On this happy occasion the 
Union Congregational Church of Richmond Hill, N. Y., wishes 
to extend sincere good wishes and congratulations. 

“For twelve years Dr. Cross was the beloved pastor of Union 
Church. Called by our church from the church in Grinnell, 
Iowa, to become our minister, he came as a faithful pastor among 
his own people, an inspiring leader in the community and a friend 
to all men. Noted for the clarity, the sincerity and the forceful- 
ness of his preaching, Dr. Cross was held in high esteem by all 
who came under his influence. It was with deep regret on our 
part that the happy relationship of pastor and people was termi- 
nated. 
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Seiiniic: 


Present Minister 


Dr. MacKenzie came to Union in March, 1938 








“On the occasion of this installation, Union Church wishes to 
express its joy in the opportunities for continued service that have 
come to Dr. Cross in his new pastorate. We would join with 
the First Church of Christ in the prayer that his ministry may 
continue to be a great blessing to his own people, to the church 
at large and to the people of Springfield. 

“We hope that in years to come pastor and people may go 
forward in loyal codperation in the work of the Master. 


“ Faithfully yours in Christ, 
Union Congregational Church 


Richmond Hill, N. Y.” 


On this triumphant occasion, little did anyone realize how soon 
Dr. Cross’s earthly work would come to an untimely end. 
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CHAPTER V1 


Dr. MacKenzie and the Modern Era 


rT the 51st annual meeting of Union Congregational Church 

and Society, January 20, 1938, Mr. Walter Roberts re- 

porting for the Pastoral Committee, offered the following 
resolution: 

“ Resolved, that the Union Congregational Church of Richmond 
Hill, N. Y., extend to the Rev. Dr. Aeneas J. MacKenzie, now 
minister of the Brewster-Pilgrim Church of Detroit, Michigan, a 
call to accept the ministry of this church at a salary of $6,000 per 
annum, beginning on or about March 15, 1938, with an allowance 
of eight free Sundays a year, our church not required to furnish a 
residence or parsonage.” 

The motion was seconded by Mr. Robert Comin and was unani- 
mously adopted. Mr. Roberts then expressed his appreciation to the 
members of the Pastoral Committee for their whole-hearted codp- 
eration. Mr. Roberts and Mr. Hartwell were chosen as a com- 
mittee of two, to extend the call formally to Dr. MacKenzie. 

Other items on the agenda of the meeting were, an address by 
Mr. Dann on the theme “ The Outlook for Union Church in 1938,” 
and the appointment of a committee to study the financial condition 
of the church, with particular reference to current expenses. In 
this connection, Mr. John B. Reimer, church treasurer, “ showed 
by vivid graphs the financial state of the church.” 

The next big event in the history of the church was the welcome 
celebration for the MacKenzie family. On this occasion, Mr. Rei- 
mer, speaking in behalf of the congregation, but in his own pictur- 
esque phraseology, addressed the gathering as follows: 

“It was nine months ago that our congregation gathered in this 
room, not for the purpose of celebrating an event, but to bid farewell 
to one who had lived and labored among us for many years and 
who by his loyalty and devotion had enshrined himself in our minds 
and hearts. 
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“In spite of the smiles on our lips and our desire to make the 
gathering a joyous one, there remained a heavy feeling within us 
as we said our last farewells to our former minister and friend and 
contemplated the difficult and cloudy days before us. 

“Round and round spins the wheel of life . . . with all its 
varied experiences, bringing sunshine and shade, darkness and light, 
joy and sorrow. When all is well in our lives, we would exclaim 
and sing with the poet, ‘O, stay! O, stay! thou golden moment,’ 
and when skies are dark and dreary we fail to be cheered by the 
certainty that the blue of the heavens will be seen again. 

“This gathering tonight is evidence that the blue of the heavens 
has reappeared, and that the cloudy days of our congregational life 
for the past nine months have disappeared. 

“A new day is dawning. A new sun is rising o’er the horizon, 
and we gather again in this room, but in a joyous mood and with 
light hearts, to hail, welcome and celebrate its coming. 

“You, Dr. MacKenzie, are the sun which is rising over the 
horizon of our lives. We have asked you to be the leader of this, 
our orchestra, composed of a thousand musicians. We have placed 
the maestro’s baton in your hands, with the faith and belief that you 
are the one who can bring out of us all the harmonies of a celestial 
choir. 

“Tt is not an easy task that we have given you, and which you have 
graciously accepted; you must not expect that with one rehearsal you 
can rival a Toscanini. Many times in your work you will despair 
and feel discouraged, but at such times comes the challenge to your 
ability, your wisdom, your judgment, your Christian charity and 
your love. 

“ We have in our orchestra violins that sometimes are terribly 
scratchy and out of tune; cellos that wail; cornets that blare loud 
discords; trombones that grunt; bass drums that growl fiercely and 
any quantity of other sound-producing instruments; but thank good- 
ness we have none of your ancestral atrocities known as Scotch bag- 
pipes. But we also have the spirit and contagion of enthusiasm, the 
ambition to excel, the willingness to subordinate, the desire to codp- 
erate, and our aim is the Christian ideal of producing a harmony of 
life and sweet sounds that will be acceptable in the sight of the 
Master Musician of all.” 
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It was the extreme good fortune of the people of Union Congre- 
gational Church that Dr. MacKenzie too was endowed with the 
“spirit and contagion of enthusiasm.” On his arrival in Richmond 
Hill, he immediately made his presence felt, as a result of his en- 
gaging personality, his forceful preaching and his splendid organ- 
izational ability. We can recall Dr. MacKenzie’s statement in these 
early days, to the effect that he was conscious of the fact that Dr. 
Cross was deeply rooted in our affections, and that he did not want 
to replace those roots, but send others down beside them. We can 
all agree that he has succeeded. 

Dr. MacKenzie was born in Canada, and attended school there. 
After graduating from Woodstock (Ontario) Business College, he 
attended McGill University and the Congregational Seminary in 
Montreal, from which he received his degrees in arts and theology. 
Dr. MacKenzie served churches in Brandon and Winnipeg, Mani- 
toba, at which time he was Superintendent of Religious Education 
and Teacher Training for the Province of Manitoba. 

Dr. MacKenzie came to his adopted land in 1919, accepting a 
pastorate at the First Congregational Church, Bay City, Michigan. 
In 1922 he was called to the Brewster Congregational Church of 
Detroit. During his pastorate at Brewster, a merger was consum- 
mated with Pilgrim Congregational Church of the same city, under 
the new name of Brewster-Pilgrim. 

During his sixteen-year pastorate in Detroit, Dr. MacKenzie 
served as Moderator of the Detroit Congregational Association, 
Moderator of the Michigan State Conference, Chairman of the State 
Conference Board of Directors and Vice-President of the Detroit 
Ministerial Association. Dr. MacKenzie, after coming to Union in 
1938, continued to remain active in capacities outside his regular 
duties as minister of the church, and is, at the present time, president 
of the Board of Directors of the Congregational City Association and 
a director in the State Conference, as well as in the interdenomi- 
national Queens Federation of Churches, an organization of the 
Protestant Churches of Queens County. 

At the meeting of the Board of Deacons, March 29, 1938 — in 
accordance with the suggestion of Dr. MacKenzie — Mrs. Calvert 
and Mrs. Meehan were named as a committee of two to consult 
with the Women’s Federation regarding the possibility of having a 
mid-week supper meeting every other week, beginning in October. 
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These bi-weekly dinners were destined to become a very popular fea- 
ture of our church life. “The food shortages of later years, however, 
put an end to the dinners, at least temporarily. 

In December of the same year, Dr. MacKenzie’s report to the 
Board of Deacons gave some indication of how busy a minister can 
be. ‘The statistics cover the month of November, 1938. ‘here were 
a total of 140 meetings in the church. Dr. MacKenzie attended 57 
of them. He made 100 visits, held 19 private conferences, delivered 
27 addresses and informal talks, preached four funeral services and 
baptized four children. He also received 29 new members during 
the month, making a nine-month total of 106. As Mr. Ripley 
would say, “ Believe it or not! ” 

The 52nd annual meeting of Union Congregational Church and 
Society convened January 17, 1939. It was regularly voted that 
the mimeographed reports, which had been prepared on Dr. Mac- 
Kenzie’s suggestion, be accepted as printed and placed on file as a 
part of the records of the meeting. A recommendation that Dr. 
Dwight Holbrook and Mr. George P. Davis be elected deacons 
emeriti was favorably acted on. Mr. Herman Winne, reporting 
for the Board of ‘Trustees, announced that “peace and harmony 
prevailed ” and thanked the organizations for their support. 

Mr. John B. Reimer, never lacking in ingenuity, produced a 
skeleton to illustrate his report. Mr. Reimer indicated that the skele- 
ton needed covering, in the form of more. pledged contributors. He 
emphasized the fact that increase in church activities and expan- 
sion of facilities were direct functions of income. Mr. Reimer’s con- 
tention, that pledged contributions were essential if intelligent plan- 
o of expenditures were to be achieved, was sound. The treasurer 


§ 
did not confine his report to finances, but included a recital of the 
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feats of “‘ Aeneas of Troy,” with particular reference to his modern 
counterpart, Dr. Aeneas J. MacKenzie. 

Mr. Robert Comin introduced a resolution, which was unanimously 
adopted, requesting the trustees to institute a plan for increasing 
pledges, with a stipulation that the plan was to be “ reasonable in 
regard to individual circumstances and other commitments, so as 


to avoid the embarrassment of any member.” 

Dr. MacKenzie addressed the annual meeting, his first at Union, 
on the theme “ Retrospect and Prospect.” He pointed out, among 
other things, that more than 1600 people were associated with the 
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church activities, in ways other than membership. He also stated that 
over 400 individuals were engaged in jobs around the church. The 
church school had been reorganized and revitalized. ‘The bi-weekly 
suppers had been well attended and thoroughly enjoyed. A church 
survey of the community was to be undertaken to endeavor to ascer- 
tain church affiliations, if any, of residents in the area, with a view 
to attracting possible new members, and to get a cross-section of 
the environs of Union Church. 

The Service Guild, under the direction of Mrs. Herbert Davis, 
had been organized to help codrdinate and give information to, as 
well as call on, members of the congregation. The young people’s 
choir had been organized, and the “ Broadcast,” the new parish 
paper, had been started. Publicity had been standardized and the 
physical equipment had been improved. 

The foregoing report certainly indicated that, in less than a year, 
Dr. MacKenzie had accomplished much more than a full year’s 
work. In his vision of the “ outlook,” Dr. MacKenzie discussed the 
need for quick and definite action on certain vital matters. He em- 
phasized the importance of the survey of the community, stating that 
in the immediate community there were apparently 45,000 Protes- 
tants, but that only 6,500 of them were regular church members. 
There were a number of other recommendations, and a statement 
that the church membership should be increased, the active member- 
ship at the time being less than one thousand. Dr. MacKenzie called 
for increased benevolences, and unstinted devotion to the church 
and to Christ. 

A motion offered by Mr. Comin, and duly carried, instructed the 
Board of Deacons and the Board of Trustees to appoint a joint 
committee to study the constitution of the church and make appro- 
priate recommendations at a later date. 

At the deacons’ meeting, March 29, it was decided to introduce 
the use of a book to record the signatures of new church members, 
and also to keep a record of important church events. It was agreed 


that an acting historian be appointed to take care of such records. 
Subsequently the office of historian became a regular church office. 

In June, 1939, a service of dedication of the Christian flag was 
conducted, following the Sunday morning church service. The hope 
was expressed “ that every Christian church throughout the length 
and breadth of America will follow our example by displaying the 
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Christian flag and endeavoring to uphold the principles represented 
by the flag and its cross at all times, and especially in the present 
earth-wide battle of the powers of light against the forces of dark- 
ness.” 

Early in November, shocking news came to Union Congrega- 
tional Church and to the many friends of Dr. Edward W. Cross. 
The former beloved minister of our church succumbed to an attack 
of coronary thrombosis, on the evening of November 2, 1939, at 
his home in Springfield, Massachusetts. “he sentiments of a host of 
friends, saddened by the sudden death of this fine man who embodied 
the highest ideals of Christian living, were well expressed in an ar- 
ticle in the Springfield Union: 

‘A more happy, spirited leader among the clergy one could hardly 
imagine. A more sympathetic pastor one could not find anywhere. 
A more sacrificing friend to all, big and little alike, one would not 
pray for. His genial heart and radiant face were an instant inspi- 
ration to all who knew him. His sound counsel and rich Christian 
experience were always at the disposal of all who sought them, day 
or night. 

“¢ He was a man of rare breadth of spirit, of gentleness and cheer- 
fulness. No one could work with him intimately without quickly 
recognizing in him the dimensions of a truly great mind. Dr. Cross 
belonged not alone to his profession or to his church; he belonged 
to the community. His parish was the world; no one was too humble 
or unimportant for him to help. Rich and poor, black and white, 
came into his study for counsel and inspiration and received it.” 

Union Congregational Church held a special service in honor of 
Dr. Cross, and the congregation expressed its condolences to the 
Cross family and the First Church. A group of about thirty drove 
up to Springfield in a torrential rain storm, on the day of the funeral 
service, to pay last respects to our former pastor. These were but 
the outward signs. In the minds of his many friends were thoughts 
of Dr. Cross and his innumerable acts of Christian friendship and 
service, which he performed so unostentatiously, of his personal let- 
ters, often written longhand, of his words of encouragement and of 
his thoughtful consideration for others. Here was a man who pos- 
sessed all the attributes of a great Christian. 

The 53rd annual meeting of Union Congregational Church and 
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Society convened on January 23, 1940. Mr. Robert Skillings, by 
this time, had become established as moderator. 

Mr. Reimer, the church treasurer, was back again with his charts, 
his keen analytical approach and his deep sense of humor, to speak 
of the high cost of living and the need for more pledged contribu- 
tors. He presented the proposed budget for the next fiscal year, 
amounting to approximately $20,000. Mr. George Jochum, another 
of Union’s fiscal experts, backed up Mr. Reimer with a discussion of 
the balanced budget which we hoped for, and recommended that an 
every-member canvass be planned for the coming year. ‘This sug- 
gestion was formally adopted during the course of the meeting. 

Mr. Willard Soper, the associate minister, reported that the 
Young Married Couples’ Club had been organized. He also stated 
that the Youth Chorus and other young people’s activities had flour- 
ished during the year. 

Dr. MacKenzie reported that the attendance at the Sunday morn- 
ing services had been extremely good, but that the problem of seating 
capacity had assumed serious proportions. He also expressed the 
opinion that, during the ensuing ten years, the church should gather 
sufficient momentum to enable it to carry on its work for years to 
come. 

Mr. Robert Comin, chairman of the Board of Deacons, reported 
that the constitution needed revamping, and that a special committee 
was making a study and would, at a later date, submit recommenda- 
tions. ‘T’his culminated in the adoption of our new constitution during 
the year 1940. 

The annual banquet of the Men’s Club was held on the night of 
March 12, 1940. Always an outstanding event, this occasion was 
no exception. The chairman of the Banquet Committee was Mr. 
William A. Marler who is, at the present time, one of the distin- 
guished members of our Board of ‘Trustees. “he speaker of the eve- 
ning was Colonel Wheat of the United States Military Academy, 
who was accompanied by Lt. Colonel (later General) Ryder, Com- 
mandant of Cadets. Colonel Wheat spoke on the theme, “ West 
Point, the Moulder of Men.’ As we think of it now, this was a 
very timely topic, since the men of West Point played such a promi- 
nent part in the conflict which, at that time, was not far off. 

In the minutes of the Board of Deacons’ meeting of June 22, 
1940, we find a letter of commendation to the Rev. Willard B. 
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Soper, who had concluded two years of service as Associate Minister. 
The letter praised his marked ability and his inspiring leadership of 
the young people of the church, and expressed regret that his asso- 
clation with Union had come to an end ‘“‘ because of widened oppor- 
tunities in another field.” Bill Soper is now a promising young 
Congregational minister and is happily married to Dr. MacKenzie’s 
daughter, Margaret. 

During the year 1940, there were some major repairs to the 
church plant and equipment, chief among these being the new 
composition floor in the gymnasium and extensive redecoration, ac- 
complished during the summer months when it would not disrupt 
normal church activities. 

The bi-weekly suppers were resumed in the fall, under the general 
direction of Mrs. William Lomax. The program included a course 
of lectures on the theme, “ “The Bible and the Holy Land.” 

‘The matter of pledges for benevolences was given serious con- 
sideration by the deacons at their September meeting. It was agreed 
that Dr. MacKenzie, over a period of several Sunday mornings, 
should give briefly, information on missionary topics and that a letter 
be sent out before Thanksgiving, asking for pledges for benevolences. 

At the 54th annual meeting, January 21, 1941, on motion of 
Mr. Matthew Dann, Mrs. Bienes Dow was elected deaconess 
emeritus for life. Mr. Walter Roberts, chairman of the Board of 
‘Trustees, reported that Union had enjoyed another good year. He 
stressed the importance of pledged contributions, as did Mr. Reimer. 
‘The latter stated that the “ planned economy of the Board of Trus- 
tees is not parsimony,” and that “‘a steady flow of income is as 
necessary as a steady flow of blood.” 

On the night of March 25, 1941, the Men’s Club of Union Con- 
gregational Church celebrated its Silver Anniversary with a gala 
banquet held in the church. ‘Uhe dinner was planned by a committee 
of ex-presidents, headed by the incumbent, Mr. John E. Knetzer, 
Sr., one of our esteemed members, and its remarkable success was 
the net result of their combined and cumulative experience. We have 
no desire to detract from the glamour or the significance of this 
occasion, but, according to the records, the club was organized 
March 2, 1917, which means that the 25th banquet should have 
been celebrated in 1942. 

The Queens Federation of Churches is mentioned in the deacons’ 
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minutes of June, 1941. Mr. George Kirby stated that Union’s 
share of a total quota of $10,000 for the County of Queens was 
$171, the largest in the County, and that our ultimate contri- 
bution had amounted actually to $271. The tenth annual dinner 
of the Federation, we should observe, had been held earlier in the 
year (February 7) in the gymnasium of our church. ‘The dinner 
was prepared and served by our Women’s Federation, who excel in 
the culinary art. Mr. Newbold Morris substituted on the program 
for Mayor LaGuardia, who was unable to be present on account 
of illness. 

The 55th annual meeting of Union Congregational Church and 
Society convened on January 20, 1942, under the dark cloud of war. 
Only a month and one half had elapsed since that fateful Sunday, 
December 7, 1941, when the bombs fell on Pearl Harbor. In spite 
of the obvious tension in the air, the business of the church was given 
proper and adequate consideration. 

Mr. Reimer reported that one situation requiring attention was 
the mortgage loan which had to be reduced to $30,000, in accord- 
ance with an earlier agreement with the Richmond Hill Savings 
Bank. 

Mr. Comin, reporting as chairman of the Board of Deacons, 
praised the work of Dr. MacKenzie and his assistant, Mr. John D. 
Banks, the work of the choir, the Ushers’ League, the Church 
School and the various organizations of the church. The “ Broad- 
cast,” Mr. Comin stated, reached more than goo families, mainly 
through the efforts of Mr. and Mrs. Banks. “The Board of Dea- 
cons had also sent a specially bound copy of the Bible, with a greet- 
ing from Union Congregational Church, to each member of the 
armed services. 

Mr. Comin also reported on the result of the survey conducted 
by Mr. Bertholf, which produced the following pertinent facts: 

(a) 1,271 family contacts were made in 26 apartment houses, 
and 406 in private homes. 

(b) 25% of the families contacted in apartment houses, and 50% 
of those in private homes, were Protestants. 

(c) Of the 1,677 families contacted, about 6% were Congrega- 
tionalists. It was concluded that the survey indicated that Union 
had a great deal of work to do. 

Mr. Reimer presented a budget of $21,500 for the year 1942, 
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and Mr. George E. Kirby, Director of Benevolences, proposed a 
budget for benevolences of $3,140 for the same period. 

Dr, MacKenzie reported, among other things, that a summary 
of the results of the survey had been sent to all Congregational 
Churches in the United States. 

In March, the Board of Deacons accepted with thanks, a silk 
service flag, the gift of Mr. Helwig Schier, which was to be hung 
in a conspicuous location in the church, with a star thereon for each 
member of the armed forces. 

The final bi-weekly supper of the year combined a farewell to 
Mr. and Mrs. John D. Banks, who were leaving the church to 
go to Omaha, Nebraska, where the Rev. Mr. Banks had accepted a 
call. A gift was presented as a token of appreciation. 

Mr. Henry C. Greilich, then superintendent of the Church School, 
completed twenty-five years of work in religious education in June, 
1942, and retired from this activity at that time. The deep appre- 
ciation of Union Congregational Church and its Church School was 
extended to Mr. Greilich for his long and faithful years of service. 

In September it was voted by the Board of Deacons that a system- 
atic procedure of calling on all members of the congregation over 
a certain period, by committees of laymen, be initiated. This action 
was taken as a result of a nation-wide movement among Protestant 
churches. 

On December 3, 1942, Dr. MacKenzie’s new assistant, Mr. 
Harold Worster, was ordained by an ecclesiastical council in Union 
Congregational Church. Dr. L. Wendell Fifield, of Plymouth 
Church of the Pilgrims, preached the ordination sermon, and the 
ladies of the Women’s Federation provided an excellent turkey 
dinner. 

As a result of Dr. MacKenzie’s appeal in November, in behalf 
of the “Committee of 1000 Plan” ‘for clearing the New York 
State Conference of Congregational and Christian Churches of its 
remaining indebtedness, a substantial sum of money for this purpose 
was raised by Union. 

The first item on the agenda of the 56th annual meeting, held on 
January 19, 1943, was the dedication of the “ Sunday School Room ” 
as Cross Memorial Hall, in honor of the late Dr. Edward Weeks 
Cross. ‘The dedication hymn, particularly appropriate for the oc- 
casion, was “ For All The Saints Who From Their Labors Rest.” 
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A biographical tribute was read by one of our young members, Mr. 
Franklyn Wallace, followed by the dedication by minister and con- 
gregation, and the unveiling of the plaque design. Because of a short- 
age of strategic metals, on account of the war, a picture of the pro- 
posed plaque was used in place of the bronze casting which was to 
be installed at a later date. Since that time the finished plaque has 
been installed on the west wall of Cross Hall, adjoining the stage. 

Mr. Reimer’s proposed budget for the year 1943 amounted to 
$21,390. ‘The treasurer spoke on the general theme, “ Spheres of 
Influence,” and expressed the logical opinion that the sphere of in- 
fluence of Union Congregational Church will, like a magnet, depend 
upon the strength of the source. 

Mr. Comin praised the work of Mr. Robert Reed and the com- 
mittee for Union Men in Uniform, known as the “‘ CUMU,” for 
its fine work in behalf of Union men and women in the armed 
services. 

Rey. Harold Worster, the associate minister, reported on the 
work of the Church School and the young people’s groups, and also 
devoted some time to a discussion of the “released time ” program 
of religious education, made possible by the codperation of the Board 
of Education of the City of New York. This program, which is 
still functioning, makes it possible for children of any of the re- 
ligious faiths to be released from school for a specified period each 
week, to receive religious instruction provided by Jewish, Catholic 
or Protestant teachers, as the case may be. 

On January 29, 1943, Union again played host to the Queens 
Federation of Churches, and in March the young people were the 
hosts of the Down-State Pilgrim Fellowship Conference. 

On March 17, 1943, on the fifth anniversary of the arrival of 
the MacKenzie family in Richmond Hill, a reception was tendered 
by the people of the Church, as an expression of appreciation of the 
splendid leadership of Dr. MacKenzie, and the continued progress 
of the church during his ministry. 

In April, Dr. MacKenzie announced at the deacons’ meeting, 
that the largest single group ever to be admitted at one time to 
church membership would become affiliated with our fellowship on 
Maundy Thursday evening. This group consisted of 102 individuals, 
a remarkable total. 
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We cannot say that any particular difficulty was encountered at 
this time in the supervision of members of the younger generation, 
who are frequently over-zealous in their expressions of individualism, 
but we must report that there is a notation in the deacons’ minutes 
that a sum of ten dollars was appropriated from the Deacons’ Fund 
for the purchase of certain books on child psychology. 

As an overtone of the war and the preparation for any eventu- 
ality, Mr. Thomas Kennedy stated at that time that the recent air 
raid drill, held during a Sunday mornin 


g church service, had been 
conducted successfully. In this connection, it should be mentioned 
that an actual air raid test alarm did occur during the Sunday morn- 
ing church service on May 2. Dr. MacKenzie interrupted his 
sermon to request that the people remain in their seats. “The ushers, 
he told us, were ready for any emergency, and the church would be 
emptied if necessary. He then resumed his sermon, and shortly 
thereafter the ‘ > sounded. As we ponder the insidious de- 
velopments in the art of destruction in the short time which has 
elapsed since that Sunday in May, 1943, we are reminded that, 
in a future war, if such is the destiny of this unfortunate world, a 
guided missile with an atomic war-head could reduce Richmond Hill 
to a mass of rubble. 

In June, 1943, the Rev. Harold Worster terminated his relation- 
ship with Union Congregational Church. He was succeeded by Mr. 
Don A. Bundy, a graduate of Oberlin College and Hartford Theo- 
logical Seminary. 

On November 21, 1943, an eminently successful every-member 
canvass was conducted to raise funds to improve the financial situ- 
ation of the church. The results exceeded all expectations. Mr. 
George E. Kirby, director of the campaign, announced that a total 
of $31,135.75 had been received in the form of current expense 
and benevolence pledges, and special contributions. 

At the 57th annual meeting, January 18, 1944, Mr. Reimer 
offered for approval the proposed budget for the year 1944, in the 
amount of $24,000. Mr. Kirby’s benevolence budget figure was 
$5,000. It is ‘hardly necessary to point out that budget requirements 
had assumed a definite upward trend, due in part to the beginning 
of an inflationary spiral, and in part to our increased affluence as a 
church. The size of the budget is a yardstick for gauging the latter 


condition. 
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Mr. Don Bundy, associate minister, reported to the annual meet- 
ing on the work of the young people and also the church school. 
He was followed by Dr. MacKenzie, who called attention to the 
absence of Mrs. Eleanor Dow, for the first time in over fifty years, 
and of Mr. Walter Roberts, for the first time in twenty-three years. 
He suggested that appropriate greetings be sent to those two mem- 
bers, and Mr. Comin was accordingly appointed a committee of one 
to carry out these missions. 

A motion was adopted at the meeting, changing the dates for the 
Sacrament of the Lord’s Supper to the following occasions: 


(a) First Sunday in February 

(b) Thursday evening before Easter (Maundy Thursday) 
(c) First Sunday in June 

(d) First Sunday in October 

(e) First Sunday in December 


In February, the decision of Mr. Robert Comin to relinquish his 
position as chairman of the Board of Deacons was acquiesced in by 
the Board, with the greatest reluctance. Mr. Comin had completed 
ten years of service in that capacity. After an all-around expression 
of appreciation for the able and constructive leadership of Mr. 
Comin, a most worthy successor was elected, in the person of Mr. 
Matthew L. Dann. 

At a special meeting of the church in April, 1944, Mr. Clayton 
Nichols, secretary of the Board of Trustees, offered a resolution au- 
thorizing the purchase of the house on 105th Street, north of Jamaica 
Avenue, occupied by Dr. MacKenzie. This resolution was adopted. 

In September, the deacons voted that a sum of fifty dollars from 
the Deacons’ Fund be contributed to the CUMU, and also approved 
the suggestion of an appeal from the pulpit for funds to prepare 
Christmas packages for the men and women from Union who were 
in the armed forces. 

At a special church meeting on November 5, 1944, which con- 
vened at the close of the Sunday morning service, Article VI, Sec- 
tion 3 (a) of the church constitution, which provided that the annual 
meeting be held on the third Tuesday of January, was revised as 
follows: 

“ (a) Annual Meeting — The annual meeting of the Church 
shall be held on the fourth Wednesday in January, to receive the 
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annual reports of the officers, organizations and departments,’ to 
elect officers, to adopt the annual budget, and to transact such other 
business as may properly come before the Church.” 

About this time, we observe another straw in the wind. The 
Board of Deacons expressed interest in the suggestion that separate 
Sunday School rooms could be constructed in Cross Hall if desired. 
This opinion, coupled with previous references to overcrowding, was 
a harbinger of the inevitable —the consideration of the pressing 
problem of increasing and improving our plant facilities — which was 
destined, in due time, to assume more definite proportions. 

The 58th annual meeting of Union Congregational Church and 
Society was held in Cross Hall, January 23, 1945. On this occasion, 
Mr. Robert Skillings, reporting for the Board of ‘Trustees, explained 
that the response of the congregation to the every-member canvass 
in the past year had made the work of the Board that much easier, 
and enumerated improvements which had been made possible. He 
also announced that Mr. John B. Reimer had been obliged to re- 
tire as church treasurer because of ill health, Mr. Edward Foudy 
offered resolutions commending Mr. Reimer on his fine work as 
treasurer. “he resolutions were unanimously adopted, and a copy 
was ordered to be sent to Mr. Reimer. 

Mr. George Jochum, the new treasurer, undoubtedly thinking of 
the cardboard skeleton which his predecessor had used so effectively 
to illustrate one of his yearly reports, observed that there were no 
financial skeletons to show. He also stressed the possibility of the 
church receiving bequests, if any one felt so inclined. Privately en- 
dowed schools and colleges, for instance, derive most of their income 
from endowments resulting from such bequests. “The idea is un- 
doubtedly a good one. 

Mr. George E. Kirby, also reporting on the financial front, stated 
that the benevolence record of the church during the year past 
(1944) was the best in twenty-five years; cash benevolences reach- 
ing a total of $7,600 for the year. 

Tuesday, May 8, 1945, was officially proclaimed “V-E Day,” 
the day of victory in Europe. On Sunday, May 13, in accordance 
with the request of the President of the United States, Harry 5S. 
Truman, the service was devoted to a recognition of “ V-E Day.” 
August 15 of the same year was proclaimed “V-J Day,” the 
day of victory over Japan. A special service of thanksgiving was 
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held on this day to mark the end of World War II, as the world 
settled down to survey the ruins. The cost of the war in human 
suffering and bloodshed and the loss of human life had been ghastly, 
to say nothing of the financial cost and the dissipation of natural 
resources. 

For its part, Union Congregational Church had 278 stars on its 
service flag, eight of which were gold stars. Those who made the 


supreme sacrifice were: 


John Eisenhauer, Jr. Donald Hayes 
Frank Evans, Jr: Lee Wright 
William Frising George Zachman 
Frank D. Hawkins, Jr. Robert Zachman 


In addition to the above, Franklyn Wallace was listed as missing in 
action. 

On motion of Mr. Robert Comin, the Board of Deacons adopted 
the following resolution at its September meeting: 

“* Resolved, that the Board of Deacons record with sincere regret 
the death of Dr. Dwight Holbrook, at his home in Newton, Con- 
necticut, in September, 1945. 

“A loyal member of Union Congregational Church for many 
years, Dr. Holbrook was a trusted leader in its work, and for years 
was a member of the Board of Deacons, and at his death a deacon 
emeritus.” 

On October 3, 1945, a service of ordination was conducted at 
Union Congregational Church for Don A. Bundy, our associate 
minister at that time. This date coincided with our annual “‘ Home- 
coming Dinner.” 

At the deacons’ meeting, October 17, there was a general dis- 
cussion of the Postwar Emergency Program of the Congregational 
and Christian Churches, calling for total donations of $4,500,000 
over a period of three years. Union’s contemplated contribution was 
$2,000 per year. A committee of three was appointed to work with 
Dr. MacKenzie on the formulation of a definite plan for raising our 
quota. 

In November, the Board of Deacons observed the deaths of two 
members who had served Union with distinction, over a period of 
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many years, Mr. John B. Reimer and Mr. John Atwater. Mr. 
Comin and Mr. Hartwell were designated as a committee to pre- 
pare suitable letters of condolence, to be sent to the families of Mr. 
Reimer and Mr. Atwater. 

At a special meeting of the church, December 16, 1945, a change 
in Article VIII, Section 2, of the church constitution was authorized, 
increasing the number of trustees from nine to twelve, with the 
terms of four members instead of three expiring annually. This 
change was to become effective at the next annual meeting which 
was close at hand. 

The 59th annual meeting convened on January 23, 1946. One 
unusual feature of this meeting was that a woman, Mrs. Andrew Le 
Noe, was chosen as moderator. We have no desire to create a sus- 
picion that a member of the fair sex cannot qualify for the exacting 
duties of moderator. Mrs. Noe disproved that notion. This, we 
feel, was just another example of a woman successfully invading 
what had long been regarded as a man’s domain. 

Prior to consideration of the business of the meeting, a special 
service of unveiling of the memorial plaque in Cross Hall was con- 
ducted, with Mrs. Edward W. Cross as the guest of honor. The 
release of essential metals, at the conclusion of the war, made pos- 
sible the unveiling of the bronze plaque at this time. Mr. Henry C. 
Lohman was chairman of the Plaque Committee. 

Mr. Matthew Dann reporting for the Board of Deacons, placed 
emphasis on the progress of the church during the year 1945, as 
evidenced by an expanded membership, increased benevolences, the 
fine religious services, and the increased social and institutional life 
of the church. 

Mr. George P. Jochum, Church Treasurer, proposed a budget of 
$26,000 for the year 1946, and Mr. George E. Kirby, Director 
of Benevolences, submitted a budget of $8,000 for the same period, 

At the deacons’ meeting January 30, 1946, it was voted to pre- 
sent to the parents, at the time of baptism of a child, a book on the 
teaching of religion in the home, the cost to be met from the Dea- 
cons’ Fund. It was also agreed that a sum of twenty-five dollars 
was to be provided to help defray the cost of a slide projector, to 


be used in furthering Rev. Don Bundy’s program of visual education 


in the Church School. 
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In April, the Board of Deacons voted a sum of $200 for the 
Queens Federation of Churches, to meet part of the cost of con- 
version of a house to be used as headquarters for the organization. 


By this time, sentiment regarding improvement of our plant fa- 
cilities was definitely crystallizing. On June 20, a joint meeting 
of the Board of Deacons and the Board of Trustees was held to dis- 
cuss plans of the church relative to plant expansion and repairs, and 
the manner in which the cost would be met. In this connection, 
it was agreed that a fund-raising campaign should be undertaken 
in the fall. 

Mr. Robert Skillings, president of the Board of “Trustees, was 
designated to appoint a committee to prepare a prospectus, covering 
the various ramifications of the proposed program. It was feedcl 
that a special church meeting would be called at a future date, to 
enable the members of the congregation to vote on the scope of 
the Sa ae 

A special meeting did convene in Cross Memorial Hall on Wednes- 
aay night, Onan 23, 1946, with about 535 people in attendance. 
Prior to the business meeting, the annual homecoming was cele- 
brated, featuring the New York University Quartet ane a showing 
of Kodachrome slides of the West by Mr. Fred Hartwell. De 
MacKenzie introduced members of the church staff, including Mr. 
Robert Comin in the role of Director of Membership, and Mr. Rob- 
ert G. Davis, one of our young members, who is a theological 
student, in the role of Director of Religious Education, Young 
People and Recreation. Both Mr. Comin and Mr. Davis are carry- 
ing on much of the work formerly assumed by the associate minister. 
At the time of writing, we are without an associate minister, because 
of the resignation of the Rev. Don Bundy, who recently accepted 
a call to the First Congregational Church of Groton, New York. 

Mr. Comin, reporting as our delegate, spoke in some detail of 
the denominational conference which he attended during the sum- 
mer at Grinnell College, Iowa, and called attention to the proposed 
merger of the Evangelical Reformed Church with the Congrega- 
tional and Christian Churches. 

Following the Homecoming Program, the business meeting was 
called to Hic by the clerk, after which Mr. George E. Kirby was 
elected moderator. Dr. MacKenzie then delivered the invocation. 
The clerk read the call for the meeting, following which Mr. 
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Robert B. Skillings, president of the Board of Trustees, read a re- 
port covering recommendations of the joint committee of deacons 
and trustees, relative to the proposed program of repairs, improve- 
ments, alterations and construction. 

The program outlined by Mr. Skillings entailed an estimated ex- 
penditure of approximately $75,000 and included, among other 
items, a reduction of the church mortgage from $28,500 to $20,000; 
new pews in the sanctuary, providing an additional seating capacity 
of nearly 100; motion picture equipment for expansion of the visual 
education program of the Church School, and the building of an 
additional story on the church ‘house, to provide more floor space, 
especially for the use of the young people. 

After Mr. Dann and Dr. MacKenzie spoke very convincingly in 
favor of the proposed undertaking, the latter with the aid of Koda- 
chrome slides showing views of the interior and exterior of the 
church, Mr. Skillings proposed the following resolution: 

“ Resolved, that the report of the Board of Trustees, as just sub- 
mitted, be adopted, and that said Board shall be, and is herewith 
authorized to proceed immediately with a canvass of our people to 
raise $75,000, payable during the years 1947, 1948 and 1949, and 
with the money thus pledged, to proceed to carry out the program 
of repairs, improvements, alterations and construction, as recom- 
mended in said report, with the stipulation that only those parts of 
the program shall be undertaken as, in their judgment, the sum 
pledged will pay for; that in case the amount pledged is insufficient 
to complete the entire program, the Board of ‘Trustees shall be em- 
powered to select the items to be omitted, and, as the project pro- 
ceeds, to make such minor changes as circumstances and their best 
judgment dictate.” 

‘The resolution was unanimously adopted. 

In connection with the contemplated expenditures, it was ex- 
plained by Mr. Skillings that the Board of ‘Trustees had firmly stip- 
ulated that the mortgage must not exceed $20,000 in the final 
accounting. It was further stated that a plan of amortization was 
being studied, which would completely eliminate the mortgage in 
fifteen years, that is, by 1961. This will coincide with our 75th 
anniversary. 

The every-member canvass, to raise funds for the project, was 
initiated on Sunday, November 10, 1946, when a large group of 
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men of the church called on the members to secure pledges. The 
undertaking was under the general supervision of the Sixtieth Anni- 


versary Campaign Committee, consisting of the following: Matthew 
L. Dann, General Chairman; Henry Meyer, Chairman of Pub- 
licity; John E. Knetzer, Sr., Chairman of Canvassers; George P. 
Jochum, Chairman for Special Gifts; Ernest R. Waildbrett, Cam- 
paign Treasurer; Aeneas J. MacKenzie, D.D., Member-at-Large, 
and Robert B. Skillings, Member-at-Large. At the time of writing, 
approximately 80% of the total sum has been pledged, with the 
campaign not yet terminated. ‘Thus, we are assured of the com- 
pletion of at least a very large part of the proposed program, a fitting 
monument to sixty years of progress and achievement. 

In concluding this historical account of Union Congregational 
Church, it would be well to examine our position with respect to 
other churches to determiné how far Union has advanced from the 
day when it was a struggling village church. At present, there are 
5,836 churches of our denomination in the United States and 
Hawaii. Union ranks 27th in membership; 28th in size of local 
budget; 28th in number of members received, and 26th in benevo- 
lence giving. In New York State, including the metropolitan area 
of New York City, Union is second in membership; second in mem- 
bers received in 1945; third in benevolences, and third in size of 
local budget. There are 352 churches of our denomination in New 
York State. 

During Dr. MacKenzie’s years at Union he has taken in 1,067 
members, boosting the active roll to an all-time high of 1,640, as 
of January 1, 1947. This is a remarkable achievement as it 1s, and 
there is every reason to believe that our membership has not ceased 
growing. In our own county of Queens, Union has the largest 
membership of all the Protestant churches. 

The total assets of Union Congregational Church, according to 
the annual report of the Treasurer, are approximately $255,000, 
including land, buildings, furniture and fixtures, etc., but the re- 
placement cost, at current values, has been estimated at about 
$500,000. The proposed budget for 1947 is $28,000, and the 
proposed benevolence budget, which is exclusive of the regular bud- 
get, is in the amount of $9,500. These figures represent increases 
over 1946 of $2,000 and $1,500, respectively. Even this does not 
tell the whole story. Since certain items are not included in the 
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budget prepared by the Director of Benevolences, our total benevo- 
lence contributions will actually approximate $14,000 instead of 
$9,500, for the year 1947. 

What the future has in store for Union Congregational Church 
is something that only time will tell, but we can say with assurance 
that we of the present are helping to plot the course for years to 
come. Under the splendid leadership of Dr. MacKenzie, we can 
feel certain that the church will continue to grow in physical stature 
and in Christian influence. We can repeat with conviction that 
“Union Congregational Church has been built upon the firm foun- 
dation of Christian faith. Its strength grows out of Christian man- 
hood, womanhood and youth. . . . ‘The years to come offer great 
opportunity. The road in the future lies straight ahead! ” 
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SIGNIFICANT DATES 


Sept.. 29, 1884 Beginning of Richmond Hill Christian Asso- 


ciation. 


April 12, 1886 Completion of process of incorporation of Rich- 
mond Hill Christian Association. 


April 28, 1886 Occupancy of original church building. 


Oct. 12, 1886 Unanimous adoption of resolution that Rich- 
mond Hill Christian Association be reorganized 
as a Congregational Church. 


Nov. 30, 1886 Adoption of rules for governing new church. 


Dec. 14, 1886 Formal recognition of new church by an ec- 
clesiastical council. 


Jan. 2, 1887 First Communion Service of new church and 
admission of first members. 


Feb. 10, 1887 New name “ Union Congregational Church 
and Society of Richmond Hill, Long Island,” 


became effective. 
| Nov. 24, 1900 Laying of cornerstone of present building. 
June 1-3, 1902 Dedication of building after completion. 


April 14, 1914 Abolition of distinctions between “ Church ” 
and: society.” 


1916 Addition to building completed. 
Oct. 31, 1926 Dedication of Church House. 
Jan. 10-17, 1937 Celebration of Fiftieth Anniversary. 
March 23-26,1947 Celebration of Sixtieth Anniversary. 
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OFFICERS OF CHURCH ORGANIZATIONS 


UNION CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH AND SOCIETY 
OF RICHMOND HILL, LONG ISLAND 


“TO ALL who are lonely and want friendship, to all who are troubled 
and seek peace; to all who are sorrowful and need comfort; to all who 
have sinned and want forgiveness; to all who have temptations and 
demand power to overcome; to all who have an earnest desire to live 
nobly on earth and blessedly in the world beyond, this church of Jesus 
Christ extends a most cordial welcome to all its services and a promise of 
helpfulness and brotherly love.” 


AENEAS J. MacKenzir, D.D. Grorce MacNair, Jr. 
Minister Church Historian 
SADIE F. SEAL 
ses LawrENcE W. Huse, B.Mus. 


shure ecretary 
aR oe ee Organist and Director 


RosBert G. Davis, A.B. 


Derector of Rik. ¥.°P «atte Miss ANNE Epwarps 
(Pe oS Financial Secretary 
RoBert Comin, M.A. JosEPpH REYNOLDs 
Director of Membership Superintendent 


Frep PUCKHABER 
Assistant Su perintendent 


TRUSTEES 


Rospert B. SxkiLuincs we oe a ee Prendent 
GrorcEe P. Jocoum .... . . Treasurer 


Ray BENson Wituiam A. MarLerR Henry E. Orro 
CHARLES FRASER Water A. Mour WaLTER RoBERTs 
E. Lane Kour Henry MEYER HeEtwic SCHIER 
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DEACONS AND DEACONESSES 


MatrHuew L. Dann, Chairman 


RoBEerRtT ComMIN GeorceE E. Kirsy 
Mrs. JuLes R. Fink Joun E. KNeETzeEr, Sr. 
Henry C. GREILICH Henry F. OECHLER 
ARTHUR GRIEBERT Mrs. Henry F. OECHLER 
Frep W. HartTwELu Mrs. GeorceE S. PERKINS 
Miss FLoRENCE C. JOHNSTON Mrs. Wituiam Rav 
Tuomas L. KENNEDY Mrs. Guy Sr. JoHN 
Cuar.Les E. WEBB 
Raymonp C. Hauser GerorceE E. Kirsy 
Church Clerk Director of Benevolences 


DEACONS AND DEACONESSES EMERITI 


GerorcE P. Davis Mrs. ELEANor Dow 
FreEpERIC W. Mar 


CHURCH SCHOOL 


Rosert Comin, M.A., Superintendent Mrs. ALBERT Dunn, Secretary 
DonaLp Man tey, Registrar Juves Finx, Treasurer 


MEN’s CLUB 


Raymond L. Fischer President Willard E. Johnson Secretary 

Everett G. Griffith Vice-President Richard A. Schnabel Fim. Secretary 

Horace H. Adee 27d Vice-President Henry F. Oechler Treasurer 
Jacob A. Bauer Historian 


(Committee Chairmen) 


Auditing : Ernest R. Wildbrett 
Booster Edward C. Day 
Bowling Albert C. Eppers 
Boys’ Work Robert G. Davis 
Entertainment Jules R. Fink 
Federation of Men’s Clubs Henry E. Otto 
Fellowship Arthur L. Lehmann 
Finance Kenneth B. Mesler 
Glee Club Herbert T. Davis 
Membership Walter S. Fauteck 
Refreshments Fred L. Lloyd 
Who’s Who Horace H. Adee 
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MeEn’s GLEE CLUB 


Arthur F, Lundquist Director 
Herbert T. Davis, Sr. President 
Joseph R. Weisz rst Vice-President 
Ernest J. Nelson 2d Vice-President 


William C. Lomax Assistant Director 
Stanley James 
William Earthy Treasurer 


Arthur Lehmann Historian-Librarian 


Secretary 


W oMEN’s FEDERATION 


Mrs. John D. Roake President 
Miss Florence C. Johnston 
Vice-President at Large 
Mrs. Joseph Poole rst Vice-President 
Mrs. Henry Lohman 
2nd Vice-President 


Mrs. John Eckhardt 
3rd Vice-President 


Mrs. John Knetzer, Jr. 
4th Vice-President 
Mrs. Matthew L. Dann 
Mrs. Joseph Haltmier 
Assistant Treasurer 
Mrs. Margaret Kempton 
Recording Secretary 
Mrs. W. Howard Barber 


Corresponding Secretary 


Treasurer 


Miss Jane Kennedy Assistant Corresponding Secretary 


(Committee Chairmen) 


Program 
Budget 
Membership 
Publicity 
Hospitality 
House 

Good Cheer 
Suggestion 
Motion Picture 
War Work 


Industries 


Mrs. Walter Edgerton 
Miss Anne Edwards 
Mrs. C. M. Boden 
Mrs. Andrew J. Noe 
Mrs. Albert G. Gohl 
Mrs. Robert B. Skillings 

Mrs. W. 'T. Gladding 


Mrs. Courtney W. Tolley 


Mrs. A. F: Glover 
Mrs. Guy St. John 


Miss Nancy H. Edwards 


DAUGHTERS OF THE WOMEN’s FEDERATION 


Gloria Martyn 
Carol Ellis 
Muriel Jones 
Vivian Jones 


Mrs. Henry Lohman 


President 
Vice-President 
Secretary 
Treasurer 


Mother 
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SERVICE GUILD 


Mrs. Herbert T. Davis, Sr., Chairman 
District Captains: Mrs. Charles E. Babcock, Mrs. Guy St. John, Mrs. 
William H. Bouchard, Mrs. Charles H. Clark, Mrs. A. Frederick Glover, 
Mrs. Robert B. Skillings, Miss Grace Pritchett, Mrs. Christian J. Brock- 
mann, Mrs. Arthur Schlieder, Mrs. Mildred O’Hara, Mrs. Frederick 
Boschen, Mrs. Joseph Sparacino, Mrs. John Wilson and Mrs. William 
Lloyd. 


UsHErRs’ LEAGUE 


Andrew W. Schulz President James B. Weaver Secretary 
Edward R. Foudy Treasurer 
CHOIR 


Director of Music — Lawrence Huse 


Mr. George MacNair, Jr. President Miss Marion Poggenburg T'reasurer 
Mrs. E. Lane Kohr Vice-President Mrs. Alfred E. Baker Secretary 
Mrs. Gladys Andrade Librarian 


CHRISTIAN YOUTH SOCIETY 


Joyce Anderson President Jean Tracy Worship Chairman 
Janet Dillstrom Vice-President Russell Doeg Membership Chairman 
Joan Krummel Secretary Bryant Hopper, Jr. 

Richard Fernlund Treasurer Program Chairman 


Younc PEOPLE’s SOCIETY 


William Landres President Howard Schlieder Social Chairman 
Henrietta Siedentopf Vice-President Stanley Elsis Program Chairman 


Jane Flanary Secretary Gertrude Johnston 

Howard Seymour Worship Chairman 
Membership Chairman William Hoebermann Ex-officio 

Dorothy Hampton Treasurer Joan Benson Ex-officio 


~ Drama GUILD 


Marion Wilson Chairman at Large Robert Klein Vice-Chaiwman 
Phoebe Knetzer Chairman Dorothy M. Vogt Secretary 
Evelyn Willis = T'reasurer 
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Younc MeEn’s CLus 


Bruce Andrews President Richard Fernlund Secretary 
Robert Haltmier Vice-President George McMunn Treasurer 


Younc MarrigEp CoupPLeEs’ CLUB 


Mr. and Mrs. George F. Hagerman President and Vice-President 
Mr. and Mrs. Luther Coleman Treasurer and Secretary 


Boy Scouts 


(Troop Committee ) 


James A. Briggs Chairman 
Harry Morris Secretary 
Walter Holly Treasurer 


Robert Reed, William Koehler, Joseph Reynolds, 
Wilbur Doeg and Lt. Col. Robert L. Maby, Sr. 
(On active duty with U. S. Army) 


Scoutmaster — Donald C. Haynes 


Assistant Scoutmaster — Robert Wetherell 


GIRL ScourTs 


Mrs. George B. Fernlund Church Adviser 
Miss Jean Martyn, Mrs. Julia Zolla, Mrs. George 
Lesmeister, Mrs. Adolph Wischerth, Miss Ruth Bab, 
Mrs. John Adams, Mrs. Richard Alexander, Mrs. 
Sidney Levy, Mrs. William Martin, Mrs. Alice Whit- 
ney, Miss Josephine Alessi and Mrs. Frances Droge. 
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